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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Demonology and Witchcraft. By Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. The Family Library, No. XVI. 
12mo. pp. 402. London, J. Murray. 

We are very angry with you, friend Murray, 

for publishing (next Tuesday) this delight- 

ful volume in September. Why not about 

Christmas and the fire-side months, when it 

would indeed most charmingly entertain the 

family groups now scattered about at watering- 
places, in country quarters, and on tours of 
pleasure? But you reply to us, ‘ Winter will 
soon be here, with all its evening socialities ; 
and, Mr. Reviewer, such a book, from such a 
pen, will last, not only through the approaching 
season, but through many a long year, and be 
the familiar of the domestic circle, both for 
amusement and information, while such agree- 
able reading is acceptable to the world.” We 
must confess the truth of this; and though it 

is a bookseller’s puff, we cheerfully give it a 

place in our columns, and heartily join in the 

sentiment. Pe 

The subject was one, from the treatment of 
which by Sir Walter Scott we certainly antici- 
pated matter of much interest: nor have our 
expectations been disappointed. The tinge of 
superstition which has been supposed to colour 
some of his admirable fictions, is indeed lowered 
in tone, if not altogether obliterated, in this 
graver view; but what the imagination loses 
is amply compensated by what the under- 
standing gains. Well-accredited stories of 
witch, and ghost, and fairy, vanish before the 
light of reason; but still this is not a dry, 
march-of-intellect refutation of olden beliefs— 
on the contrary, it is as responsive and dear to 
the fancy, as if every tale it tells had confirma- 
tion strong as proofs of Holy Writ. Itis, truly, 
the easy production of a mind so richly stored 
that it pours out treasures on every theme; 
and, in short, is just such a volume as ought 
to have come from such a source, to add popu- 
a! to the series of.such a publication. 

The form assumed is that of Ten Letters, 
addressed to the author’s able and accomplished 
friend and son-in-law, Mr. Lockhart ; and the 
first letter says :— 

“As my information is only miscellaneous, 
and I make no pretensions, either to combat 
the systems of those by whom I am anticipated 
in consideration of the subject, or to erect any 
new one of my own, my purpose is, after a 
general account of Demonology and Witch- 
craft, to confine myself to narratives of re- 
markable cases, and to the observations which 
naturally and easily arise out of them; in the 
confidence that such a plan is, at the present 
time of day, more likely to suit the pages of a 
popular miscellany, than an attempt to reduce 
the contents of many hundred tomes, from the 
largest to the smallest size, into an abridge- 
ment, which, however compressed, must re- 
main greatly too large for the reader’s powers 
of patience. A few general remarks on the 
nature of demonology, and the original cause 
of the almost universal belief in communication 





betwixt mortals and beings of a power superior 
to themselves, and of a nature not to be com- 
prehended by human organs, are a necessary 
introduction to the subject. The general, or, 
it may be termed, the universal, belief of the 
inhabitants of the earth in the existence of 
spirits separated from the encumbrance and 
incapacities of the body, is grounded on the 
consciousness of the Divinity that speaks in our 
bosoms, and demonstrates to all men, except 
the few who are hardened to the celestial voice, 
that there is within us a portion of the divine 
substance, which is not subject to the law of 
death and dissolution, but which, when the 
body is no longer fit for its abode, shall seek its 
own place, as a sentinel dismissed from his 
post. Unaided by revelation, it cannot he 
hoped that mere earthly reason should be able 
to form any rational or precise conjecture con- 
cerning the destination of the soul when parted 
from the body; but the conviction that such 
an indestructible essence exists, the belief ex- 
pressed by the poet in a different sense, Non 
omnis moriar, must infer the existence of many 
millions of spirits, who have not been annihi- 
lated, though they have become invisible to 
mortals, who still see, hear, and perceive, only 
by means of the imperfect organs of humanity. 
Probability may lead some of the most reflect- 
ing to anticipate a state of future rewards and 
punishments ; as those experienced in the edu- 
cation of the deaf and dumb find that their 
pupils, even while cut off from all instruction 
by ordinary means, have been able to form, out 
of their own unassisted conjectures, some ideas 
of the existence of a Deity, and of the distinc- 
tion between the soul and body—a circum- 
stance which proves how naturally these truths 
arise in the human mind. The principle that 
they do so arise, being taught or communi- 
cated, leads to further conclusions. These spi- 
rits, in a state of separate existence, being ad- 
mitted to exist, are not, it may be supposed, 
indifferent to the affairs of mortality, perhaps 
not incapable of influencing them. It is true, 
that, in a more advanced state of society, the 
philosopher may challenge the possibility of a 
separate appearance of a disembodied spirit, 
unless in the case of a direct miracle, to which, 
being a suspension of the laws of nature, di- 
rectly wrought by the Maker of these laws, for 
some express purpose, no bound or restraint 
can possibly be assigned. But under this ne- 
cessary limitation and exception, philosophers 
might plausibly argue, that, when the soul is 
divorced from the body, it loses all those quali- 
ties which made it, when clothed with a mortal 
shape, obvious to the organs of its fellow men. 
The abstract idea of a spirit certainly implies, 
that it has neither substance, form, shape, 
voice, or any thing which can render its pre- 
sence visible or sensible to human faculties. 
But these sceptic doubts of philosophers on the 
possibility of the appearance of such separated 
spirits, do not arise till a certain degree of in- 
formation has dawned upon a country, and 
even then only reach a very small proportion 
of reflecting and better-informed members of 


society. To the multitude, the indubitable 
fact, that so many millions of spirits exist 
around and even amongst us, seems sufficient 
to support the belief that they are, in certain 
instances at least, by some means or other, able 
to communicate with the world of humanity. 
The more numerous part of mankind cannot 
form in their mind the idea of the spirit of the 
deceased existing, without possessing or having 
the power to assume the appearance which 
their acquaintance bore during his life, and do 
not push their researches beyond this point.” 

On these broad data (including the remark. 
able opinion we have pointed out by italics), 
the author proceeds with the task thus sketched 
out; but previous to entering upon details, we 
beg leave to quote another curious passage, at 
the close of the same letter (I.) :— 

“ T have now (says Sir Walter) arrived, by 
a devious path, at the conclusion of this letter, 
the object of which is to shew, from what 
attributes of our nature, whether mental or 
corporeal, arises that predisposition to believe 
in supernatural occurrences. It is, I think, 
conclusive, that mankind, from a very early 
period, have their minds prepared for such 
events by the consciousness of the existence of 
a spiritual werld, inferring in the general pro- 
position the undeniable truth, that each man, 
from the monarch to the beggar, who has once 
acted his part on the stage, continues to exist, 
and may again, even in a disembodied state, if 
such is the pleasure of Heaven, for aught that 
we know to the contrary, be permitted or or- 
dained to mingle amongst those who yet remain 
in the body. The abstract possibility of appa- 
ritions must be admitted by every one who 
believes in a Deity, and his superintending 
omnipotence. But imagination is apt to in- 
trude its explanations and inferences founded 
on inadequate evidence. Sometimes our vio- 
lent and inordinate passions, originating in 
sorrow for our friends, remorse for our crimes, 
our eagerness of patriotism, or our deep sense 
of devotion—these or other violent excitements 
of a moral character, in the visions of night, or 
the rapt ecstasy of the day, persuade us that 
we witness, with our eyes and ears, an actual 
instance of that supernatural communication, 
the possibility of which cannot be denied. At 
other times, the corporeal organs impose upon 
the mind, while the eye, and the ear, diseased, 
deranged, or misled, convey false impressions 
to the patient. Verypoften both the mental 
delusion and the physi¢aldeception exist at the 
same time; and men’s belief of the phenomena 
presented to them, however erroneously, by 
the senses, is the firmer and more readily 
granted, that the physical impression corre- 
sponded with the mental excitement.” 

The following strange story of a fatal delu- 
sion illustrates one of the cases shewn to be 
favourable to superstition :— 

“‘ Of the friend (says Sir Walter) by whom 
the facts were attested, I can only say, that if I 
found myself at liberty to name him, the rank 
which he holds in his profession, as well as his 





attainments in science and philosophy, form an 
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undisputed claim to the most implicit credit. 
It was the fortune of this gentleman to be 
called in to attend the illness of a person now 
long deceased, who in his life-time stood, as I 
understand, high in a particular department of 
the law, which often placed the property of 
others at his discretion and control, and whose 
conduct, therefore, being open to public ob- 
servation, he had for many years borne the 
character of a man of unusual steadiness, good 
sense, and integrity. He was, at the time of 
my friend’s visits, confined principally to his 
sick-room, sometimes to bed, yet occasionally 
attending to business, and exerting his mind, 
apparently with all its usual strength and 
energy, to the conduct of important affairs in- 
trusted to him; nor did there, to a superficial 
observer, appear any thing in his conduct, 
while so engaged, that could argue vacillation 
of intellect, or depression of mind. His out- 
ward symptoms of seg | argued no acute or 
alarming disease. But slowness of pulse, ab- 
sence of appetite, difficulty of digestion, and 
constant depression of spirits, seemed to draw 
their origin from some hidden cause, which the 
patient was determined to conceal. The deep 
gloom of the unfortunate gentleman—the em- 
harrassment, which he could not conceal from 
his friendly physician—the briefness and ob- 
vious constraint with which he answered the 
interrogations of his medical adviser, induced 
my friend to take other methods for prose. 
cuting his inquiries. He applied to the suffer- 
er’s family, to learn, if possible, the source of 
that secret grief which was gnawing the heart 
and sucking the life-blood of his unfortunate 
patient. The persons applied to, after con- 
versing together previously, denied all know- 
ledge of any cause for the burden which ob- 
viously affected their relative. So far as they 


knew—and they thought they could hardly be 
deceived—his worldly affairs were prosperous ; 


no family loss had occurred which could be 
followed with such persevering distress ; no 
entanglements of affection could be supposed to 
apply to his age, and no sensation of severe 
remorse could be consistent with his character. 
The medical gentleman had finally recourse to 
serious argument with the invalid himself, and 
urged to him the folly of devoting himself to a 
lingering and melancholy death, rather than 
tell the subject of affliction which was thus 
wasting him. He specially pressed upon him 
the injury which he was doing to his own cha- 
racter, by suffering it to be inferred that the 
secret cause of his dejection and its conse- 
quences, was something too scandalous or flagi- 
tious to be made known, bequeathing in this 
manner to his family a suspected and dis- 
honoured name, and leaving a memory with 
which might be associated the idea of guilt, 
which the criminal had died without confess- 
ing. The patient, more moved by this species 
of appeal than by any which had yet been 
urged, expressed his desire to speak out frankly 
to Every one else was removed, 
and the door of the sick-room made secure, 
when he ~ his confession in the following 
manner :—‘* You cannot, my dear friend, be 
more conscious than I, that I am in the course 
of dying under the oppression of the fatal 
disease which consumes my vital powers ; but 
neither can you understand the nature of my 
complaint, and manner in which it acts upon 
me, nor, if you did, I fear, could your zeal and 
skill avail to rid me of it.’ ‘It is possible,’ 
‘ said the physician, ‘that my skill may not 
equal my wish of serving you; yet: medical 
science has many resources, of which those un. 
acquainted with its powers never ¢an form an 


ne 





estimate. But until you plainly tell me your 
symptoms of complaint, it is impossible for 
either of us to say what may or may not be in 
my power, or within that of medicine.’ ‘I 
may answer you,’ replied the patient, ‘ that 
my case is not a singular one, since we read of 
it in the famous novel of Le Sage. You re- 
member, doubtless, the disease of which the 
Duke d’Olivarez is there stated to have died ?” 
‘ Of the idea,’ answered the medical gentleman, 
‘that he was haunted by an apparition, to the 
actual existence of which he gave no credit, but 
died, nevertheless, because he was overcome 
and heart-broken by its imaginary presence.’ 
‘I, my dearest doctor,’ said the sick man, 
‘am in that very case; and so painful and 
abhorrent is the presence of the persecuting 
vision, that my reason is totally inadequate to 
combat the effects of my morbid imagination, 
and I am sensible I am dying, a wasted victim 
to an imaginary disease.” The medical gentle- 
man listened with anxiety to his patient’s 
statement, and for the present judiciously 
avoiding any contradiction of the sick man’s 
preconceived fancy, contented himself with 
more minute inquiry into the nature of the| 
apparition with which he conceived himself 
haunted, and into the history of the mode by 
which so singular a disease had made itself 
master of his imagination, secured, as it 
seemed, by strong powers of the understanding, 
against an attack so irregular. The sick person 
replied by stating that its advances were 
gradual, and at first not of a terrible or even 
disagreeable character. To illustrate this, he 
gave the following account of the progress of 
his disease. ‘My visions,’ he said, ‘ com- 
menced two or three years since, when I found 
myself from time to time embarrassed by the 
presence of a large cat, which came and disap- 





peared I could not-exactly tell how, till the 
truth was finally forced upon me, and I was, 
compelled to regard it as no domestic household | 
cat, but as a bubble of the elements, which had 
no existence, save in my deranged visual or- 
gans, or depraved imagination. Still I had} 
not that positive objection to the animal enter- 
tained by a late gallant Highland chieftain, 
who has been seen to change to all the colours 
of his own plaid, if a cat by accident happened 
to be in the room with him, even though he 
did not see it. On the contrary, I am rather 
a friend to cats, and endured with so much 
equanimity the presence of my imaginary at- 
tendant, that it had become almost indifferent 
to me; when within the course of a few 
months it gave place to, or was succeeded by, a 
spectre of a more important sort, or which at 
least had a more imposing appearance. This 
was no other than the apparition of a gentle- 
man-usher, dressed as if to wait upon a Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, a Lord High Com. 
missioner of the Kirk, or any other who bears 
on his brow the rank and stamp of delegated 
sovereignty. This personage, arrayed in a 
court dress, with bag and sword, tamboured 
waistcoat, and chapeau-bras, glided beside me 
like the ghost of Beau Nash ; and whether in 
my own house or in another, ascended the 
stairs before me, as if to announce me in the 
drawing-room; and at some times appeared to 
mingle with the company, though it was suffi- 
ciently evident that they were not aware of his 
presence, and that I alone was sensible of the 
visionary honours which this imagi being 
seemed desirous to render me. This freak of 
the fancy did not produce much impression on 
me, though it led me to entertain doubts on 
the nature of my disorder, and alarm for the 





effect it might produce upon my intellects. 


But that modification of my disease also had 
its appointed duration. After a few months, 

the phantom of the gentleman-usher was seen 

no more, but was succeeded by one horrible to 
the sight, and distressing to the imagination 

being no other than the image of death itself_. 

the apparition of a skeleton. Alone, or in 

company,’ said the unfortunate invalid, ‘ the 
presence of this last phantom never quits me, 

I in vain tell myself a hundred times over that 

it is no reality, but merely an image summoned 

up by the morbid acuteness of my own excited 

imagination, and deranged organs of sight, 

But what avail such reflections, while the 

emblem at once and presage of mortality is be. 

fore my eyes, and while I feel myself, though 

in fancy only, the companion of a phantom re. 
presenting a ghastly inhabitant of the grave, 

even while I yet breathe on the earth? 

Science, philosophy, even religion, has no cure 
for such a disorder; and I feel too surely that 

I shall die the victim to so melancholy a dis. 
ease, although I have no belief whatever in the 
reality of the phantom which it places before 

me.’ The physician was distressed to perceive, 

from these details, how strongly this visionary 

apparition was fixed in the imagination of his 

patient. He ingeniously urged the sick man, 
who was then in bed, with questions concerning 
the circumstances of the phantom’s appearance, 
trusting he might lead him, as a sensible man, 
into such contradictions and inconsistencies as 
might bring his common sense, which seemed 
to be unimpaired, so strongly into the field, as 
might combat successfully the fantastic disorder 
which produced such fatal effects. _‘ This ske. 
leton, then,’ said the doctor, ‘seems to you to 
be always present to your eyes?’ ‘It is my 
fate, unhappily,’ answered the invalid, ‘ always 
to see it.” ‘Then I understand,’ continued 
the physician, ‘it is now present to your 
imagination ?? ‘To my imagination it cer. 
tainly is so,’ replied the sick man. ‘ And in 
what part of the chamber do you now conceive 
the apparition to appear ?’ the physician in- 
quired. ‘Immediately at the foot of my bed ; 
when the curtains are left a little open,’ 
answered the invalid, ‘the skeleton, to my 
thinking, is placed between them, and fills the 
vacant space.’ ‘You say you are sensible of 
the delusion,’ said his friend ; ‘ have you firm- 
ness to convince yourself of the truth of this ? 
Can yon take courage enough to rise and place 
yourself in the spot so seeming to be occupied, 
and convince yourself of the illusion?’ The 
poor man sighed, and shook his head nega- 
tively. ‘ Well,’ said the doctor, ‘we will try 
the experiment otherwise.’ Accordingly, he 
rose from his chair by the bedside, and placing 
himself between the two half-drawn curtains at 
the foot of the bed, indicated as the place occu- 
pied by the apparition, asked if the spectre was 
still visible? ‘Not entirely so,’ replied the 
patient, * because your person is betwixt him 
and me; but I observe his skull peering above 
your shoulder.” It is alleged, the man of 
science started on the instant, despite philoso- 
phy, on receiving an answer ascertaining, with 
such minuteness, that the ideal spectre was 
close to his own person. He resorted to other 
means of investigation and cure, but with 
equally indifferent success. The patient sunk 
into deeper and deeper dejection, and died in 
the same distress of mind in which he had 
spent the latter months of his life ; and his case 
remains a melancholy instance of the power of 
imagination to kill the body, even when its 
fantastic terrors cannot overcome the intellect, 
of the unfortunate persons who suffer under 
them. The patient, in the present case, 
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sunk under his malady; and the circumstances 
of his singular disorder remaining concealed, 
he did not, by his death and last illness, lose 
any of the well-merited reputation for prudence 
and sagacity which had attended him during 
the whole course of his life.” 

While we are in the act of transcribing this 
extraordinary anecdote, it is a curious coinci- 
dence that our daily paper should produce a 
very similar case, though not so philosophically 
treated: it occurs in an Irish police report, 
and we append it as a note.* The next ac- 





& Werford Petit Sessions, Sept. 1: Witchcraft.—Edward 
Sutton, Thomas Walker, and Wilmsdorf Richards, Esqrs. 
on the bench. As soon as the magistrates had taken 
their seats, a schoolmaster of the name of Donnelly 
stepped up to the bench, and, searching his pockets, said 
he had to submit to the magistrates a summons the most 
extraordinary which had ever been issued since the days 
of Joan of Arc; and he wished to know if he was to be 
detained there from his business at the instance of a 
person who was deranged. Mr. Walker, after looking at 
the summons, said that Knox (the plaintiff) had a right 
to summon him on such a charge, extraordinary as it 
might appear. Magistrates were bound by their commis- 
sions to inquire into all cases of witchcraft. (In a low 
tone)—Is he here? —— we might settle it without 
inquiry. Knox here made his appearance by the side of 
Donnelly. He was an active-looking man, of the middle 
size, with a dark visage, and about forty years of > 
There was no very peculiar wildness depicted in his 
countenance. Having been asked what was the charge, 
he replied — Witching, your worship, real witching. 
(Laughter.) And here is a letter which I wish you would 
read, but it is too long.—Mr. Walker. Was this letter 
written by the witch? Knox. No, it was written by myself; 
but it would be too long to read it all. Read it there 
(folding the letter) from that = down. Mr. W. de- 
clined reading it. Clerk of the Court. State all the facts 
now, and nothing else. Knox hesitated some time. 
Mr. W. What was it that occurred? K. Let him be 
sworn, or let me be sworn, and let him deny it, if he can, 
that he keeps it in his house, and that I have heard it 
every day, and every night, and every hour, and every 
minute, and every other time. (Loud laughter.)—Mr. W. 
Have you seen it? K. No; I never saw it, but I heard 
it, and that five minutes before I came here, speaking as 
plain as 1 do now. (Loud laughter.)—Mr. W. What isit 
you heard? K. A weasel—(loud and continued laughter) 
—or something, I don’t know what it is; but (turning to 
Donnelly, whose risible faculties were evidently in mo- 
tion) I heard him say it was a weasel a hundred times. 
(Laughter.) It knows all my thoughts, and every thing 
that Ido. (Loud laughter.) I’m quite certain of that. 
And it knows what I am speaking even at this moment. 
(Laughter.)\—Mr. W. Does it cut your cloth? (Knox is 
atailor.) K. No, it does not.—Mr. W. Does it do you 
any harm? K. Yes, it annoys my mind. It is not a 
pleasant thing to have my thoughts known. I am sure 
no one would like it—Mr. W. Have you ever any 
thoughts which you would not wish it should know? K,. 
Yes, perhaps I have. I am a Freemason, and it would 
get the secret from me if it could. (Loud laughter.)— 
Mr. W. But it was never able to get that from you? K. 
It endeavoured to do it, but I kept upon my guard. 
(Loud laughter.) —Mr. W. Well, I would strongly advise 
you, if you have any thoughts which you wish to keep 
secret, to have a guard over them for the future. K. f 
could not be always on my guard.—Mr, W. If Mr. Don- 
nelly promises it shall not annoy you in future, will that 
satisfy eral Knox made no answer. Donnelly said he 
would do every thing in his power to satisfy him. Mr. W. 


If he give the weasel up to us, and we will destroy it, will 
that do? K. Well, let him bring the weasel here.—Mr. W. 


Oh ! = know it is invisible, you have never seen it. 
Will he swear it is not in his house? will he swear that? 
Donnelly said he would swear if the magistrates thought 
it necessary. He would not know a weasel—for he had 
never seen one in his life. He complained of being an- 
noyed in this way by a madman, and stated that he h 
been kept idle by him during the whole week. Mr. W: 
Tegretted to have heard some of Donnelly’s observations, 
which were quite different from what he had expected. 
He was sure that he would act with that humanity which 
one man owed to another, and would not do any thi 
henceforth to annoy Mr. Knox. Donnelly said he h 
been as kind to Knox as if he had been his brother, and 
would do every thing in his power to restore him to his 
Senses. K. (tossing his head and speaking in an under- 
tone) Oh! that is all nonsense—there’s a mystery in it. 
Donnelly said he was certain he would still be annoyed by 
the plaintiff; for when the case would be dismissed in 
this court, he (Mr. Knox) would immediately bring it 
- the Mayor's Office, and bring him before the mayor 
v SO. (Laughter.) K. 1 will, into all the offices of the 
ag Kingdom. (Laughter.)—Mr. W. (to Donnelly). 
ell, you have only to send word to the different magis- 
oe that you have destroyed the weasel. K. It knows 
I my thoughts, and knows the thoughts of many other 
persons in Wexford also. Mr. W. said that the case 
_ be dismissed, as it then stood; but recommended 
beh to employ an attorney, and then bring the case 
fs ‘ore them, when they might be able to decide in his 
Your, K. Is there no law to punish a man for such 


count of a freak of the imagination, though 
readily explicable, will, we think, interest our 
readers, if, as we surmise, it relates to a fancied 
vision of Lord Byron by his great brother 
bard, the author himself. It is thus described: 

*¢ Another illusion of the same nature we 
have the best reason for vouching as a fact, 
though, for certain reasons, we do not give the 
names of the parties. Not long after the death 
of a late illustrious poet, who had filled, while 
living, a great station in the eye of the public, 
a literary friend, to whom = deceased had 
been well known, was engaged, during the 
darkening twilight of an autumn evening, in 
perusing one of the publications which professed 
to detail the habits and opinions of the distin- 
guished individual who was now no more. As 
the reader had enjoyed the intimacy of the 
deceased to a considerable degree, he was deeply 
interested in the publication, which contained 
some particulars relating to himself and other 
friends. A visitor was sitting in the apart- 
ment, who was also engaged in reading. Their 
sitting-room opened into an entrance-hall, ra- 
ther fantastically fitted up with articles of ar- 
mour, skins of wild animals, and the like. It 
was when laying down his book, and passing 
into this hall, through which the moon was 
beginning to shine, that the individual of whom 
I speak saw, right before him, and in a stand- 
ing posture, the exact representation of his 
departed friend, whose recollection had been 
so strongly brought to his imagination. He 
stopped for a single moment, so as to notice 
the wonderful accuracy with which fancy had 
impressed upon the bodily eye the peculiarities 
of dress and posture of the illustrious poet. 
Sensible, however, of the delusion, he felt no 
sentiment save that of wonder at the extraor- 
dinary accuracy of the resemblance, and stepped 
onwards towards the figure, which resolved 
itself, as he approached, into the various mate- 
rials of which it was composed. These were 
merely a screen, occupied by great-coats, shawls, 
plaids, and such other articles as usually are 
found in a country entrance-hall. The spec- 
tator returned to the spot from which he had 
seen the illusion, and endeavoured with all his 
power to recall the image which had been so 
singularly vivid. But this was beyond his 
capacity; and the person who had witnessed 
the apparition, or, more properly, whose ex- 
cited state had been the means of raising it, 
had only to return into the apartment, and tell 
his young friend under what a striking hallu- 
cination he had for a moment laboured. There 
is every reason to believe that instances of this 
kind are frequent among persons of a certain 


K. | temperament; and when such occur in an early 


period of society, they are almost certain to be 
considered as real supernatural appearances.” 
Sir Walter proceeds to discuss and illustrate 
\pecasions on which the various senses, through 
the organs of sight, hearing, touch, smell, and 
taste, have duped the mind; and from the 
number of stories which he recapitulates hav- 





annoyance? Mr. W. We cannot afford you redress, as 
the act of parliament relative to witchcraft has been abo- 
lished.—K. Then why not abolish the witches also? 
(Bursts of laughter.) Mr. W. observed that the case 
must be dismissed. Knox said he would go from Wex- 
ford to Dublin, and from Dublin to Carrickfergus, and 
from Carrickfergus to London, and lay the entire case 
before the Duke of Leinster. (Loud laughter.) Mr. 
Cooper remarked that it was a very — le case. He 
(Knox) ought to get a few pet rats, and let them loose in 
the room where the weasel is, and when the weasel comes 
out, knock him down with a goose. (Laughter.) Mr. 
Richards asked Knox when did he hear the weasel the 
first time? Knox i, a twel h ago. Mr. 
Richards asked him, had he any quarrel with Donnelly ? 
He said he had not. The case remains over till 
next Petty Sessions,—Wezford Herald, 











ing heard, we infer that he wag never indis~ 
posed to listen to such narratives. But we 
must on to Letter II., which speaks of the 
consequences of the Fall and the Flood, &c. on 
the communication between men and the spi- 
ritual world, in so striking a manner, that we 
regret we can only extract a few passages. 

** Some communication (he remarks) be. 
tween the spiritual world, by the union of those 
termed in Scripture ‘sons of God’ and the 
daughters of Adam, still continued after ‘the 
fall, though their inter-alliance was not ap- 
proved of by the Ruler of mankind. We are 
given to understand, darkly indeed, but with 
as much certainty as we can be entitled to re- 
quire, that the mixture between the two species 
of created beings was sinful on the part of both, 
and displeasing to the Almighty. It is pro- 
bable, also, that the extreme longevity of the 
antediluvian mortals prevented their feeling 
sufficiently that they had brought themselves 
under the banner of Azrael, the angel of death, 
and removed to too great a distance the period 
between their crime and its punishment. The 
date of the avenging flood gave birth to a race, 
whose life was gradually shortened, and who, 
being admitted to slighter and rarer intimacy 
with beings who possessed a higher rank in 
creation, assumed, as of course, a lower posi- 
tion in the scale. Accordingly, after this pe- 
riod, we hear no more of those unnatural 
alliances which preceded the flood, and are 
given to understand that mankind, dispersing 
into different parts of the world, separated 
from each other, and began, in various places, 
and under separate auspices, to pursue the 
work of replenishing the world, which had been 
imposed upon them as an end of their creation. 
In the mean time, while the Deity was pleased 
to continue his manifestations to those whe 
were destined to be the fathers of his elect 
people, we are made to understand that wicked 
men, it may be by the assistance of fallen an- 
gels, were enabled to assert rank with, and at- 
tempt to match, the prophets of the God of 
Israel. The matter must remain uncertain, 
whether it was by sorcery or legerdemain that 
the wizards of Pharaoh, king of Egypt, con- 
tended with Moses, in the face of the prince 
and people, changed their rods into serpents, 
and imitated several of the plagues denounced 
against the devoted kingdom. Those powers 
of the magi, however, whether obtained by su- 
pernatural communications, or arising from 
knowledge of legerdemain and its kindred ac- 
complishments, were openly exhibited; and 
who can doubt that, though we may be left in 
some darkness, both respecting the extent of 
their skill and the source from which it was 
drawn, we are told all which it can be import- 
ant for us to know? We arrive here at the 
period when the Almighty chose to take upon 
himself directly to legislate for his chosen 
people, without having obtained any accurate 
knowledge, whether the crime of witchcraft, 
or the intercourse between the spiritual world 
and embodied beings, for evil purposes, either 
existed after the flood, or was visited with any 
open marks of Divine displeasure. But in the 
law of Moses, dictated by the Divinity himself, 
was announced a text, which, as interpreted 
literally, having been inserted into the criminal 
code of all Christian nations, has occasioned 
much cruelty and bloodshed, either from its 
tenor being misunderstood, or that, being ex- 
clusively calculated for the Israelites, it made 
part of the jndicial Mosaic dispensation, and 
was abrogated, like the greater part of that 
law, by the more benign and clement dispen- 
sation of the gospel, The text alluded to is 
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that verse of the twenty-second chapter of Ex- 
odus, bearing, ¢ men shall not suffer a witch to 
live.’ . ® * But, whatever 
may be thought of other occasional expres- 
sions in the Old Testament, it cannot be said, 
that, in any part of that sacred volume, a text 
occurs, indicating the existence of a system of 
witchcraft, under the Jewish dispensation, in 
any respect similar to that against which the 
law-books of so many European nations have, 
till very lately, denounced punishment; far 
less under the Christian dispensation—a system 
under which the emancipation of the human 
race from the Levitical law was happily and 
miraculously perfected. This latter crime is 
supposed to infer a compact implying reverence 
and adoration on the part of the witch who 
comes under the fatal bond, and patronage, 
support, and assistance, on the part of the dia- 
bolical patron. Indeed, in the four gospels, 
the word, under any sense, does not occur ; al- 
though, had the possibility of so enormous a 
sin been admitted, it was not likely to escape 
the warning censure of the Divine Person who 
came to take away thesins of the world. * * 
“ * * And here is an additional proof, 
that witchcraft, in its ordinary and popular 
sense, was unknown at that period. Although 
cases of possession are repeatedly mentioned in 
the gospels, and Acts of the Apostles, yet in no 
one instance do the devils ejected mention a 
witch or sorcerer, or plead the commands of 
such a person, as the cause of occupying or 
tormenting the victim ;s—whereas, in a great 
proportion of those melancholy cases of witch- 
cratt with which the records of later times 
abound, the stress of the evidence is rested on 
the declaration of the possessed, or the demon 
within him, that some old man or woman in 
the neighbourhood, had compelled the fiend to 
be the instrument of evil. It must also be ad- 
mitted, that in another most remarkable re- 
spect, the power of the enemy of mankind was 
rather enlarged than bridled or restrained, in 
consequence of the Saviour coming upon earth. 
It is indisputable, that in order that Jesus 
might have his share in every species of delu- 
sion and persecution, which the fallen race of 
Adam is heir to, he personally suffered the 
temptation in the wilderness at the hand of 
Satan, whom, without resorting to his divine 
power, he drove, confuted, silenced, and 
shamed, from his presence. But it appears, 
that although Satan was allowed, upon this 
memorable occasion, to come on earth with 
great power, the permission was given expressly 
because his time was short. The indulgence 
which was then granted to him in a case so 
unique and peculiar, soon passed over, and was 
utterly restrained. It is evident, that after 
the lapse of the period during which it pleased 
the Almighty to establish his own church by 
miraculous displays of power, it could not con- 
sist with his kindness and wisdom, to leave the 
enemy in the possession of the privilege of de- 
luding men by imaginary miracles calculated 
for the perversion of that faith, which real 
miracles were no longer present to support.” 

We feel we do the author injustice by select- 
ing only some insulated paragraphs; but our 
limits admit of no more, and they all con- 
tain opinions of much moment; so that they 
may be perused and thought upon satisfacto- 
rily, till the book itself is in the hands of the 
public. The author glances over the Demono- 
logy of the East, the North, and of America ; 
Orientalists, Celts, Goths, &c. &c.; and every 
page abounds with curious illustration. In 
speaking of one of the most famed of these sys- 
tems, he observes:-— 





“ The creed of Zoroaster, which naturally 
occurs to unassisted reason as a mode of ac- 
counting for the mingled existence of good and 
evil in the visible world—that belief which, in 
one modification or another, supposes the co- 
existence of a benevolent and malevolent prin- 
ciple, which contend together, without either 
being able decisively to prevail over his anta- 
gonist, leads the fear and awe deeply impressed 
on the human mind to the worship as well of 
the author of evil, so tremendous in all the 
effects of which credulity accounts him the 
primary cause, as to that of his great opponent, 
who is loved and adored as the father of all 
that is good and bountiful. Nay, such is the 
timid servility of human nature, that the wor- 
shippers will neglect the altars of the Author 
of good, rather than that of Arimanes, trusting 
with indifference to the well-known mercy of 
the one, while they shrink from the idea of 
irritating the vengeful jealousy of the awful 
father of evil.’ 

We think that this need not be attributed to 
the “ timid servility of human nature;”’ since 
another adequate cause is much more obvious. 
The good given by the beneficent spirit is 
universal and constant, such as sunshine, the 
recurrence of the seasons, the beautiful and 
useful productions of the earth ; and therefore 
mankind do not feel them so forcibly as if its 
benefits were conferred, as the injuries of the 
evil spirit are inflicted, partially and irregularly. 
Besides, ills affect the mind much more strongly 
than blessings; and plague, famine, tempest, 
would, even if perennial, be more potent than 
health, plenty, and calm. 

We must, however, reserve our remaining 
review for a couple of pages next week. 





The Life of Major-Gen. Sir Thomas Munro, 
Bart. and K.C.B., late Governor of Madras ; 
with Evtracts from his Correspondence and 
Private Papers. By the Rev. G. R. Gleig, 
M.A., M.R.S.L., &c. Vol. III. 8vo. pp. 437. 
London, 1830. Colburn and Bentley. 

In the preface to this third and welcome 
volume of a publication which has justly ob- 
tained the universal suffrage as an ornament 
to our literature, Mr. Gleig states why it did 
not form part of the original work, and in- 
dicates some of its peculiar claims to attention. 
Nothing can be more satisfactory than both 
these explanations, and we could cordially wish 
the very able editor had half so good a case for 
producing other additions of the same kind. 
This we fear, however, is the last; and a 
higher praise cannot be assigned to it than that 
it is equal to the preceding volumes. Having 
delivered our opinion of these, it is only re- 
quisite for us to select some examples from this, 
of general interest. 

‘“* T have myself (says our admirable coun- 
tryman, acknowledging a miniature from his 
sister) so vulgar a taste, that I see more 
beauty in a plain dress than in one tricked out 
with the most elegant pattern that ever fa- 
shionable painter feigned. This unhappy de- 
pravity of taste has been occasioned, perhaps, 
by my having been so long accustomed to view 
the Brahmin women, who are in this country 
both the first in rank and in personal charms, 
almost always arrayed in nothing but single 
pieces of dark blue: cotton cloth, which they 
throw on with a decent art and a careless 
grace, which in Europe, I am afraid, is only 
to be found in the drapery of antiques. The 
few solitary English ladies that I meet with 
only serve to strengthen my prejudices. I met 
with one the other day all bedizened and hud- 
dled into a new habit, different from any thing 


I had ever seen before. . On asking her what 
name it went by, she was surprised that I did 
not know the a la Grecque. It looked for all 
the world like a large petticoat thrown over 
her shoulders, and drawn together close under 
her arms. I could not help smiling to think 
how Ganganelli, and the Abbé Winkelman, 
and the king of Naples, would have stared had 
they dug such a Greek as this out of Her. 
culaneum. The fashions of the gentlemen are 
probably as fantastical as those of the ladies, 
though, from having them continually before 
my eyes, the absurdity of them does not strike 
meso much. We have black and white hats, 
thunder and lightning coats, stockings of seven 
colours, and tamboured waistcoats bedaubed 
with flowers, and more tawdry finery than 
ever was exhibited on old tapestry. I have 
heard some military geniuses deplore very feel. 
ingly the neglect into which three-cocked hats 
had fallen. They have been accustomed when 
they were young to see some strutting warlike 
phantom or other with a hat of this kind, and 
they can never afterwards look upon it without 
being filled with ideas of slaughter and devas. 
tation. They think that in it consists half 
the discipline of armies, and that the fate of 
nations depends as much upon the cock of the 
hat as of the musket. I see so many turbans 
and handkerchiefs every day, and so seldom 
any hats but round ones, that I have lost all 
taste for the sublime, and think a three-cor- 
nered hat as absurd a piece of head-dress as a 
tiara. I wonder that the women, among all 
their changes of fashions, never thought of 
trying it. IfI were sure that any one of the 
nine Muses had ever worn one, I would advise 
Mrs. Grant to do the same; but I suspect she 
is like Professor M., too much degenerated 
from her ancestors to try it. I think she had 
noe right to accuse the long-descended Celtic 
bard of effeminacy, when she herself has for- 
gotten the simplicity of her ancestors, and does 
not hesitate to drink tea and ride about the 
country in worsted stockings. I do not find 
that Malvina had a single pair, or even Agan- 
decca, who lived farther north, and had a bet- 
ter excuse for such anindulgence. What these 
two ladies drank at the feast of shells, if they 
drank at all, I don’t know. It might have 
been whisky, but certainly was not tea. If 
the Muses must drink, as most poets tell us, it 
is perhaps as well that they should drink tea as 
any thing else: but it is no where said that they 
must wear worsted stockings. This unhappy 
corruption of manners would be inexcusable in 
an ordinary woman ; but poetry covers a mul- 
titude of sins; and Mrs. Grant has a lyre 
which Ossian would have laid aside his harp to 
hear, and to which it is impossible to listen 
without forgetting all her offences against the 
customs of her forefathers, the bare-legged 
bards of other times.” 

Sir Thomas continues his critique on Mrs. 
Grant in the same playful strain ; but we can 
only quote its just conclusion. 

“ She has the same faults that all modern 
poets have, and that you give us a specimen of 
in your Celestial Spark—she is continually 
running after the ancients. A man cannot 
look into an ode, or sonnet, or any thing else, 
but he is instantly thrown over ‘ Lethe’s 
wharf,’ or plunged into Cocytus. The hills 
and the glens of the Highlands are as wild as 
any of the old poetical regions ; or, if they are 
too vulgar from being so well known, yet still 
we have other scenes of real nature—the wilds 
of America and Africa, the Andes, with all its 
rushing streams, and the frozen seas in the 





polar regions, with their dismal islands, never 
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trod by human foot—sublimer subjects of 
try than all the fictions of Greece or Rome. 
In Burns’s best poems there is no mythology. 
I don’t care how many Scandinavians we have, 
but I am almost sick of Jupiter and Neptune.” 
In the year 1799 a very interesting corre. 
spondence commences, from Canara, with Col. 
Wellesley (Duke of Wellington), Col. Wilks, 
and other individuals in important stations ; 
and thus a new feature is given to the de- 
lightful letters which are so redolent of do- 
mestic affections, and feelings that ennoble 
human nature. From those of the military 
friends we make the following selection :— 


From Colonel Wellesley to Major Munro. 
Seringapatam, March 2d, 1800. 

“ Dear Munro,—Since Colonel Close’s re- 
turn to Seringapatam, I have had some conver- 
sation with him respecting the thieves in 
Soonda; it has appeared to him and to me 
that the only mode by which you can expect to 
get rid of them, ‘s to hunt them out. In the 
province of Bridnore we employed some of the 
rajah’s cavalry; with the support of our in- 
fantry some thieves were caught; some of 
them were hanged, and some severely punished 
in different ways; the consequence has been, 
that lately that country has not been visited by 
them ; and most probably a similar operation 
in Soonda would have a similar effect. I have 
spoken to Purniah on the subject, and I find 
that he can assist with about two hundred and 
fifty or three hundred horsemen without in- 
convenience ; these divided into two or three 
small parties, supported by our infantry, would 
give a proper shekar; and I strongly advise 
you not to let the Mahratta boundary stop you 
in the pursuit of your game when you will 
once have started it. Two or three fair hunts, 
and cutting up about half-a-dozen, will most 
probably induce the thieves to prefer some 
other country to Soonda as the scene of their 
operations. Let me hear from you upon this 
subject; and, if you approve of the plan, I will 
make all the arrangements for putting it into 
execution.” 

Pretty sharp work: but we proceed— 


From Col. Wellesley to Major Munro. 
** Camp at Soondetty, Aug. 1, 1800. 

“Dear Munro,—I have received your letters 
of the 22d and 23d; I have sent orders to the 
commanding officers at Hullihall and at Nug- 
gar to furnish ammunition, in moderate quan- 
tities, on the requisition of your Amildars; in 
any quantities you please, on your own. Don’t 
press Hullihall too much, as I know they are 
not very well supplied there. Take what you 
please from Nuggar. I have taken and de- 
stroyed Doondiah’s baggage and six guns, and 
driven into the Malpurba (where they were 
drowned) about five thousand people: I storm. 





ed Dummull on the 26th July. Doondiah’s | 


followers are quitting him apace, as they do 


not think the amusement very gratifying at} 


the present moment. The war, therefore, is 
nearly at an end; and another blow, which 
Tam meditating upon him and his Bunjarries, 
1 the Kentoor country, will most probably 
bring it to a close. I must halt here to-morrow 
to refresh a little, having marched every day 
Since the 22d July; and on the 30th, the day 
on which I took his baggage, I marched twenty- 
six miles; which, let me tell you, is no small 
affair in this country. My troops are in high 
health and spirits, and their pockets full of 
Money, the produce of plunder. I still think, 
however, that a store of rice at Hullihall will 
do us no harm; and if I should not want it, 
the expense incurred will not signify.” 





The following, in a later letter, is also very 
characteristic :— 

‘© Tt is the character of all Indian govern- 
ments, that whenever the energy of the ruling 
power is gone, every subordinate agent, under 
the title of Nabob, Rajah, &c. pushes for in- 
dependence. Look at the numberless revolu- 
tions Delhi has undergone, while the title of 
emperor still remains. It has always been, 
and always will be, the same under all Indian 
governments. They have no principle of 
strength, or stability in themselves, and when, 
therefore, they once give way, they never 
recover. * * * * I confess, for my own part, 
that as we have thought it necessary to appear 
in India as sovereigns, I think we ought to 
avail ourselves, not of the distresses of our 
neighbours, but of their aggressions, to strength- 
en ourselves, and to place ourselves in such a 
situation as may be likely to prevent such at- 
tacks hereafter. Scindia has been allowed to 
increase his power by the subjugation of the 
Jeypoor and Odapore rajahs, and also in a 
great measure of the Peshwah. We want 
money to oppose him, and money, too, more 
particularly since the increase to the pay of 
the native troops; and if, in order to attain 
these objects, we retain in our possession cer- 
tain territories, which pour forth invaders upon 
us, we can hardly be charged with having vio- 
lated the laws of nations. I am for making 
ourselves as strong as possible before the French 
return to India, and set Scindia to war with us, 
after completing his demi-brigades with pre- 
tended deserters. If you reduce Dhoondheah 


completely, the Mahrattas ought to think them- 

selves well off in giving up to us, for our help 

the Malpurbah. 
+ 


and expenses, all on this side of 
Now for the rice. ” 4 

* Your arguments against extension of terri- 
tory are certainly very strong; but still I can- 
not help thinking that you allow too much for 
its increasing the number of our enemies, and 
weakening our means of defence. There are 
three things that greatly facilitate our con- 
quests in this country: the first is, the whole 
of India being but one nation, always parcelled 
out among a number of chiefs, and these par- 
cels continually changing masters, makes a 
transfer to us be regarded, not as a conquest, 
but merely as one administration turning out 
another. The second is, the total want of 
hereditary nobility and country gentlemen ; so 
that there is no respectable class of men who 
might be impelled by a sense either of honour 
or of interest to oppose a revolution. And the 
third is, our having a greater command than 
any of the native powers of money—a strong 
engine of revolution in all countries, but more 
especially in India. As to the enemies we 
create, by driving men out of employment, 
I do not apprehend it can ever do us any 
serious mischief. We have already, in over- 
throwing Tippoo, seen more of it than we can 
ever see again, because his service contained 
so great a number of Mussulmans. Let us 
suppose Savanore to fall into our hands; the 
only person almost in the revenue line who 
would suffer is Bul Kishar Bhow ; all the head- 
men of villages would remain exactly as they 
are; ten or a dozen of Bul Kishar’s Gomashtas 
might be changed, but as we must have men 
of the same description, their places would be 
supplied by a dozen of other Gomashtas, and 
as the whole of both sets would be probably 
natives of Savanore, the result would be, that 
among the revenue people of the country, there 
would be twelve outs in favour of the Mah- 
rattas, and twelve inns in favour of the Com- 
pany. But it may be said, we should have 





the military against us. The chiefs would 
certainly be against us, but. their resentment 
would be very harmless, because the payment 
of their men is the only hold they have upon 
them ; and as the means of doing this would 
be lost along with the revenue, they would be 
left without troops. These troops, if natives 
of the country, either have land themselves, 
or a share of what is held by their fathers and 
brothers; and as the labouring part of the 
family would prefer the Company’s govern- 
ment, on account of being more moderately 
taxed, they would in most cases be able to keep 
the military part quiet. Many of the young 
men among the disbanded troops would find 
employment in the Company’s army ; and even 
the older, though they would be rejected them- 
selves, would by degrees become attached to 
it by their younger brothers or sons entering 
into it. There is no army in India which sup- 
ports decently, and even liberally, so great a 
number of what may be called the middling 
rank of natives asour own. It is true, it offers 
no field to your nabobs and foujdars—but what 
of that ? these men have no influence but while 
in office ; they are frequently raised from no- 
thing, and often dismissed without any reason ; 
and the people, by being accustomed to see of 
many successions of them, care about none so 
them ; so that although these officers, by losing 
the places, become our enemies, yet, as they 
have no adherents, they can do us no harm.” 

This is a striking developement of our In- 
dian policy, as what follows is of warlike cor- 
respondents. 

To Colonel Wellesley. 
Barkoor, 22d September, 1800. 

“ Dear Colonel,—I am so rejoiced to hear of 
the decisive and glorious manner in which you 
have terminated the career of the king of the 
world, that I can hardly sit still to-write: I 
lose half the pleasure of it by being alone in a 
tent at a distance from all my countrymen. 
On such an occasion one ought to be in a 
crowd, to see how every one looks and talks. 
I did not suspect when [ left you in the Tap- 
pore pass two years ago, that you were so soon 
after to be charging along the Kistna and 
Toombudra, murdering and drowning assophs 
and nabobs, and killing the king of the world 
himself. You have given us a very proper 
after-piece to the death of the sultan. A cam- 
paign of two months finished his empire, and 
one of the same duration has put an end to the 
earthly grandeur, at least, of the sovereign of 
the two worlds. Had you and your regicide 
army been out of the way, Dhoondheah would 
undoubtedly have become an independent and 
powerful prince, and the founder of a new 
dynasty of cruel and treacherous sultans; but 
Heaven had otherwise ordained, and we must 
submit.” 


From Colonel Wellesley to Major Munro. 

Camp at Hoobly, Oct. 6th, 1800. 
** My dear Munro,—-I have received your 
letter of the 27th September. I have been 
ordered by government to remain for some 
time in this country, and I have come here in 
order to eat rice, which I propose to draw 
from the borders of Soonda, without using any 
brought from Mysore by my Bunjarries. You 
will, therefore, perceive the necessity that my 
Bunjarries should return to me to the north- 
ward; but I am not in a hurry about them, 
and it does not much signify if they do go 
to Cundapore and Mangalore to receive their 
loads. I fancy that you will have the pleasure 
of seeing some of your grand plans carried 
into execution; all that I can say is, that I 
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am ready primed, and that if all matters suit, 
I shall go off with a dreadful explosion, and 
shall probably destroy some Campoos and Pul- 
tans, which have been indiscreetly pushed 
across the Kistna; that is to say, if the river 
remains full.”’ 

The following criticism upon the operations 
of a victorious general, addressed to himself, 
strikes us as extremely curious :-— 


To Major-General Wellesley. 
Raydroog, 14th Oct. 1903. 

‘¢ Dear General,—lI have seen several accounts 
of your late glorious victory over the combined 
armies of Scindia and the Berarman, but none 
of them so full as to give me any thing like a 
correct idea of it; I can, however, see dimly 
through the smoke of the Mahratta guns, (for 
yours, it is said, were silenced) that a gallanter 
action has not been fought for many years in 
any part of the world. When not only the 
disparity of numbers, but also of real military 
force, is considered, it is beyond all comparison 
a more brilliant and arduous exploit than that 
of Aboukir. The detaching of Stevenson was 
so dangerous a measure, that I am almost 
tempted to think that you did it with a view 
of sharing the glory with the smallest possible 
numbers. The object of his movement was 
probably to turn the enemy’s flank, or to cut 
them off from the Ajunla pass; but these ends 
would have been attained with as much cer- 
tainty and more security by keeping him with 
you. As a reserve, he would have supported 
your attack, secured it against any disaster, 
and when it succeeded, he would have been at 
hand to have followed the enemy vigorously. 
A native army once routed, if followed by a 
good body of cavalry, never offers any effectual 
opposition. Had Stevenson been with you, it 
is likely that you would have destroyed the 
greatest part of the enemy’s infantry; as to 
their cavalry, when cavalry are determined to 
run, it is not easy to do them much harm, 
unless you are strong enough to disperse your 
own in pursuit of them. Whether the de- 
taching of Stevenson was right or wrong, the 
roble manner in which the battle was con- 
ducted makes up for every thing. Its con- 
sequences will not be confined to the Deccan ; 
they will facilitate our operations in Hindostan, 
by discouraging the enemy, and animating the 
Bengal army to rival your achievements. I 
had written thus far, when I received your 
letter of the 1st of October, and along with it 
another account of your battle from Hyderabad. 
It has certainly, as you say, been a * most 
furious battle;’ your loss is reported to be 
about two thousand killed and wounded. I 
hope you will not have occasion to purchase 
any more victories at so high a price.” 

Again :—— 

To General Wellesley. 
Cawderabad, 28th November, 1803. 


“ Dear General,—I have received your letter 
of the Ist instant, and have read with great 
pleasure and interest your clear and satisfactory 
account of the battle of Assaye. You say you 
wish to have my opinion on your side; if it 
can be of any use to you, you have it on your 
side, not only in that battle, but in the con- 
duct of the campaign: the merit of this last is 
exclusively your own. The success of every 
battle must always be shared, in some degree, 
by the most skilful general with his troops. I 
must own, I have always been averse to the 
practice of carrying on war with too many 
scattered armies, and also of fighting battles by 
the combined attacks of separate divisions. 
When several armies invade a country on 





different sides, unless each of them is separately 


a match for the enemy's whole army, there is 
always a danger of their being: defeated one 
after another ; because, havingashorter distance 
to march, he may draw his force together, and 
march upon a particular army, before it can be 
supported. When a great army is encamped 
in separate divisions, it must, of course, be 
attacked in separate columns. But Indian 
armies are usually crowded together on a spot, 
and will, I imagine, be easier routed by a 
single attack, than by two or three separate 
attacks by the same force. I see perfectly the 
necessity of your advancing by one route, and 
Colonel Stevenson by another, in order to get 
clear of the defiles in one day; I know, also, 
that you could not have reconnoitred the ene- 
my’s position without carrying on your whole 
army: but I have still some doubts whether 
the immediate attack was, under all circum. 
stances, the be8t measure you could have 
adopted. Your objections to delay are, that 
the enemy might have gone off and frustrated 
your design of bringing them to battle, or that 
you might have lost the advantage of attack, 
by their attacking you in the morning. The 
considerations which would have made me 
hesitate are, that you could hardly expect to 
defeat the enemy with less than half the loss 
you actually suffered; that after breaking 
their infantry, your cavalry, even when entire, 
was not sufficiently strong to pursue any dis- 
tance, without which you could not have done 
so much execution among them as to counter- 
balance your own loss; and lastly, that there 
was a possibility of your being repulsed; in 
which case the great superiority of the enemy’s 
cavalry, with some degree of spirit which they 
would have derived from success, might have 
rendered a retreat impracticable. Suppose that 
you had not advanced to the attack, but re- 
mained under arms, after reconnoitring at 
long-shot distance, I am convinced that the 
enemy would have decamped in the night ; and 
as you could have instantly followed them, 
they would have been obliged to leave all or 
most of their guns behind. If they ventured 
to keep their position, which seems to me 
incredible, the result would still have been 
equally favourable: you might have attacked 
them in the course of the night ; their artillery 
would have been of little use in the dark; it 
would have fallen into your hands, and their 
loss of men would very likely have been greater 
than yours. If they determined to attack you 
in the morning, as far as I can judge from the 
different reports that I have heard of the 
ground, I think it would have been the most 
desirable event that could have happened ; for 
you would have had it in your power to attack 
them, either in the operation of passing the 
river, or after the whole had passed, but before 
they were completely formed. They must, 
however, have known that Stevenson was ap- 
proaching, and that he might possibly join you 
in the morning; and this circumstance alone 
would, I have no doubt, have induced them to 
retreat in the night. Your mode of attack, 
though it might not have been the safest, was 
undoubtedly the most decided and heroic; it 
will have the effect of striking greater terror 
into the hostile armies than could have been 
done by any victory gained with the assistance 
of Colonel Stevenson’s division, and of raising 
the national military character, already high 
in India, still higher.”’ 

With these specimens of the ability and 
military science displayed in various portions 
of this correspondence, we close our notice of a 
highly interesting work. 





Biographical Sketches and Authentic Anecdotes 
of Horses, and the allied Species ; illustrated 
by Portraits, on steel, of celebrated and 
remarkable Horses. By Captain Thomas 
Brown, F.L.S., &c., Author of “ Biographi. 
cal Sketches, &c. of Dogs.” 12mo. pp. 580, 
Edinburgh, 1830, Lizars; London, Whitta- 
ker; Dublin, Curry and Son. 

THE popularity of Capt. Brown’s Sketches, &c. 

of Dogs has encouraged him to bestow equal 

attention upon that equally interesting animal 
the horse; and we have now before us the 
pleasing fruit of his labour and investigation. 

Setting out with the early history of the 

horse, and tracing it to the present period, 

devoting due attention to the British division 
of his subject and its collaterals, hunting, fo. 
restry, &c. &c., the author next goes throngh 
the various breeds of Asia, Africa, and Eu. 
rope ;* and finally enlivens the whole with the 





* The horse was not found on the American continent 
by the early discoverers of that immense quafter of the 
earth. ‘* The countless numbers of wild horses which 
are now to be seen in South America have all spru 
from emancipated individuals left there by the Spaniards. 
They have spread in all directions where food is plenti- 
ful; and, if we may judge from the rapid increase, the 
climate and soil seem particularly adapted to the habits 
of the horse. This animal, however, has m formed 
with a constitution of great pliability, for he will thrive 
in all climates.” 

In the United States the horses are principally of Bri- 
tish origin. ‘* Considerable attention has of late been 
bestowed upon rearing good horses; and with much suc- 
cess; although none have appeared to equal the horses of 
Great Britain. The majority of the best trotters now in 
the United States are descended from the imported En- 
glish race-horse Messenger.” 

The Canadian horse is a hardy curiosity. ‘* The win- 
ter travelling in Canada is sometimes very expeditious, 
It is surprising with what speed a good Canadian horse 
will go when drawing a cabriolet over the ice, instances 
having occurred of them travelling ninety miles, in one 
of these vehicles, in twelve hours; but when this occurs, 
the roads must be very smooth and hard. The shoes of 
their horses are never roughened, as in this country, by 
turning up the ends of them, but by inserting two or 
more steel screws, which can be removed or renewed at 
pleasure. The horses of Canada are very hardy animals; 
their best pace is a trot; they are accustomed to much 
bad usage and hard work, and are the most willing crea- 
tures in the world, for they never refuse the draught. 
They are brought from the country into Quebec, in the 
coldest weather, and left standing in the open air, without 
any covering, for hours together, while their owners are 
transacting their business, or drinking, and they seem not 
to be any the worse for it. In the winter, the Canadian 
horse, like all other quadrupeds of that country, acquires 
an increased quantity of fur to protect him from the cold, 
and the curry-comb is never used, When the horses have 
been heated by fast driving, in a cold day, they appear to 
have a sort of icicle at every hair, and icicles two or three 
inches in length are often suspended from their noses. 
Travelling on Lake Champlain is at all times dangerous; 
it is very common for sledge, horses, and men, to fall 
through the ice, where the water is some hundred feet 
deep; and there is no warning of danger till the horses 
drop in, pulling the sledge after them : luckily, the weak 
places are of no great extent; the traveller extricates 
himself from the sledge as soon as possible; and he finds 
the ice strong enough to support him, though it will not 
bear the weight of the horses. The pulling of them out 
is done in a manner perfectly unique: the horses -are 
strangled to save their lives. en the horses fall through 
—for there are always twe in these sledges—their strug- 
gles only tend to injure and sink them; but, as they have 
always round their neck a rope with a running noose, the 
moment the ice breaks, the driver and passengers get out, 
and, catching hold of the rope, pull it with all their 
force, which in a very few minutes strangles the horse; 
and no sooner does this happen than they rise in the 
water, float on one side, and are drawn out on strong ice, 
where the noose of the rope being loosened, respiration 
returns, and in a short time the horses are on their feet, 
and as much alive as ever. This operation has been 
known to be performed two or three times a-day on the 
same horses. ‘The Canadians tell you, that horses — 
are often on the lake get so accustomed to being hanged, 
that they think nothing at all of it. But thoug the 4 
is very common, the attempt does not always succeeds 
for it sometimes happens, that both sledge and horses g0 
to the bottom, if they cannot be extricated in time. “4 
other remarkable fact in regard to the Canadian horses is 
their fondness for fish. The fish thus eaten, except in 
size, resemble a cod, and are from four to nine ay 
long; the English call them tommy cod. ‘The manner 0! 
catching them is by cutting holes in the ice, and putting 
down either nets or lines. Over this hole a temporary 
house is built, large Frecemy ~ to Cg ey Lae 

le, and a stove to keep them warm. 
Raord deals to build a house, substitute large pieces of 
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hile they display the powers and character of 
an prs = oa calculated to astonish and 
amuse the reader. Having mentioned that the 
plates are beautifully done, our remaining task 
will be to select a few of the anecdotes as ex- 
amples of the work. 

“ The perfection of our racers seems to have 
been developed upwards of a hundred years 
ago, as at that period was produced that excel- 
lent horse Flying Childers, which has never 
been surpassed in speed by any horse. From 
all that has been achieved since his time in 
breeding racers, by men having the accumu- 
lated experience of nearly a century, and de- 
voted to that pursuit, it would seem that he 
never will be equalled. ad ad . 

“ There are several parts of a horse that he 
cannot reach with his teeth to scratch when 
they itch : when these parts do itch, he usually 
goes to another horse, and bites him on the 
spot where he wishes to be scratched himself ; 
the sagacious companion generally takes the 
hint, and performs the office for him. Dr. 
Darwin, who was an attentive and acute ob- 
server of nature, once observed a young foal 
bite its dam, to indicate its wish to be scratched. 
But the mare, not choosing to lose a mouthful 
of grass, which she was in the act of chewing, 
merely rubbed the place on the foal’s neck 
with her nose: so that there can be little 
doubt but it was from reflection that she 
rubbed where she was bitten. ° ad » 

“Forrester had won many a hardly con- 

tested race; at length, over-weighed and over- 
matched, the rally had commenced. His ad- 
versary, who had been waiting behind, was 
quickly gaining upon him; he reared, and 
eventually got abreast ; they continued so till 
within the distance. ‘They were parallel; but 
the strength of Forrester began to fail him. 
He made a last desperate plunge; seized his 
adversary by the jaw to hold him back; and it 
was with great difficulty he could be forced to 
quit his hold. Forrester, however, lost the 
Tace. 
“ Mr. Quin’s wicked Horse.—In the year 
1753 Mr. Quin had a famous racer, who en- 
tered into the spirit of the course as much as 
his master. One day, finding his opponent 
gradually passing him, he seized him by the 
legs, and both riders were obliged to dismount, 
in order to separate the infuriated animals, 
who were engaged with each other in the most 
deadly conflict: they were got apart with much 
difficulty. bd * * 

“* The following anecdote is one of the many 
examples we have of animals sustaining life for 
8 great length of time without food ; and seems 
to be decisive as to the possibility of the fact, 
which many have doubted, and who have 
sought to account for their living long in such 
Situations by finding other food where they 
were confined. A colt, the property of Mr. 
Edward Lemin of Truro, in October 1793 fell 
ito a shaft four fathoms deep, where it re- 
mained for one month before it was discovered : 
It was taken up alive and unhurt, though in a 
very emaciated state, and by proper treatment 
perfectly recovered. It was impossible that it 
could have received the least food or water 
whilst it was in the shaft.”’ 

These are, however, but mere items in the 
extensive catalogue which Captain Brown has 
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put together; and though we copy them for 
the sake of their conveniency, the far more 
valuable portion of his work consists of its 
general and historical details. 








Waverley Novels, Vol. XVI. Ivanhoe. Edin- 
burgh, 1830, R. Cadell; London, Whittaker. 


WE have already given our tribute of praise to 
the external decorations of a volume which we 
think no reader ever took up without pleasure, 
or closed without regret; and now we cannot 
deny our columns the credit of possessing a 
few remarks from a most excellent preface. 
On his change of subject Sir W. Scott ob- 
serves: ‘* Nothing can be more dangerous 
for the fame of a professor of the fine arts, 
than to permit (if he can possibly prevent 
it) the character of a mannerist to be at- 
tached to him, or that he should be supposed 
capable of success only in a particular and 
limited style. The public are, in general, very 
ready to adopt the opinion, that he who has 
pleased them in one peculiar mode of composi- 
tion is, by means of that very talent, rendered 
incapable of venturing upon other subjects. 
The effect of this disinclination, on the part of 
the public, towards the artificers of their plea- 
sures, when they attempt to enlarge their means 
of amusing, may be seen in the censures usually 
passed by vulgar criticism upon actors or artists 
who venture to change the character of their 
efforts, that, in so doing, they may enlarge the 
scale of their art. There is some justice in 
this opinion, as there always is in such as attain 
general currency. It may often happen on the 
stage, that an actor, by possessing in a pre- 
eminent degree the external qualities necessary 
to give effect to comedy, may be deprived of the 
right to aspire to tragic excellence; and in 
painting or literary composition, ‘an artist or 
poet may be master exclusively ef modes of 
thought and powers of expression which con- 
fine him to a single course of subjects. But 
much more frequently, the same capacity which 
carries a man to popularity in one department 
will obtain for him success in another, and that 
must be more particularly the case in literary 
composition than either in acting or painting, 
because the adventurer in that department is 
not impeded in his exertions by any peculiarity 
of features or conformation of person proper 
for particular parts, or by any peculiar mecha- 
nical habits of using the pencil, limited to a 
particular class of subjects. ia ° > 
“ The name of Ivanhoe was suggested by an 
old rhyme, All novelists have had occasion, at 
some time or other, to wish, with Falstaff, that 
they knew where a commodity of good names 
was to be had. On such an occasion the au- 
thor chanced to call to memory a rhyme record- 
ing three names of the manors forfeited by the 
ancestor of the celebrated Hampden, for strik- 
ing the Black Prince a blow with his racket, 
when they quarrelled at tennis :— 
* Tring, Wing, and Ivanhoe, 

For striking of a blow, 

Hampden did forego, 

And glad he could escape so.’ 
The word suited the author’s purpose in two 
material respects —for, first, it had an ancient 
English sound; and, secondly, it conveyed no 
indication whatever of the nature of the story. 
He presumes to hold this last quality to be of 
no small importance. What is called a taking 
title, serves the direct interest of the bookseller 
or publisher, who by this mearis sometimes sells 
an edition while it is yet passing the press. 
But if the author permits an over degree of 
attention to be drawn to his work ere it has 
appeared, he places himself in the embarrassing 





condition of having excited a degree of expecta- 
tion which, if he proves unable to satisfy, is an 
error fatal to his literary reputation. Besides, 
when we meet such a title as the Gunpowder 
Plot, or any other connected with general his- 
tory, each reader, before he has seen the book, 
has formed to himself some particular idea of 
the sort of manner in which the story is to be 
conducted, and the nature of the amusement 
which he is to derive from it. In this he is 
probably disappointed, and in that case may be 
naturally disposed to visit upon the author of 
the work the unpleasant feelings thus excited. 
In such a case, the literary adventurer is cen. 
sured, not for having missed the mark at which 
he himself aimed, but for not having shot off 
his shaft in a direction he never thought of.” 

The following remark has, if possible, even 
more beauty than truth. 

“ The character of the fair Jewess found so 
much favour in the eyes of some fair,readers, 
that the writer was censured, because, when 
arranging the fates of the characters of the 
drama, he had not assigned the hand of Wil- 
fred to Rebecca, rather than the less interest- 
ing Rowena. But, not to mention that the 
prejudices of the age rendered such a union 
almost impossible, the author may, in passing, 
observe, that he thinks a character of a highly 
virtuous and lofty stamp is degraded rather 
than exalted by an attempt to reward virtue 
with temporal prosperity. Such is not the 
recompense which Providence has deemed wor- 
thy of suffering merit; and it is a dangerous 
and fatal doctrine to teach young persons, the 
most common readers of romance, that recti- 
tude of conduct and of principle are either na- 


Y| turally allied with, or adequately rewarded by, 


the gratification of our passions, or attainment 
of our wishes. In a word, if a virtuous and 
self-denied character is dismissed with temporal 
wealth, greatness, rank, or the indulgence of 
such a rashly formed or ill-assorted passion as 
that of Rebecca for Ivanhoe, the reader will be 
apt to say, verily Virtue has had its reward. 
But a glance on the great picture of life will 
shew, that the duties of self-denial, and the 
sacrifice of passion to principle, are seldom thus 
remunerated ; and that the internal conscious- 
ness of their high-minded discharge of duty, 
produces on their own reflections a more ade- 
quate recompense, in the form of that peace 
which the world cannot give or take away.” 

We must make room for one or two notes. 

“ Negro Slaves. — The severe accuracy of 
some critics has objected to the complexion of 
the slaves of Brian de Bois-Guilbert, as being 
totally out of costume and propriety. I re- 
member the same objection being made to a set 
of sable functionaries, whom my friend Mat 
Lewis introduced as the guards and mischief- 
doing satellites of the wicked baron in his 
Castle Spectre. Mat treated the objection with 
great contempt, and averred in reply, that he 
made the slaves black, in order to obtain a 
striking effect of contrast; and that, could he 
have derived a similar advantage from making 
his heroine blue, blue she should have been. 
I do not pretend to plead the immunities of my 
order so highly as this; but neither will I allow 
that the author of a modern antique romance 
is obliged to confine himself to the introduction 
of those manners only which can be proved to 
have absolutely existed in the times he is de- 
picting, so that he restrain himself to such as 
are plausible and natural, and contain no ob- 
vious anachronism. In this point of view, 
what can be more natural, than that the Tem- 
plars, who, we know, copied closely the luxuries 
of the Asiatic warriors with whom they fought, 
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ee 
should use the service of the enslaved Africans, 


whom the fate of war transferred to new mas- 
ters? I am sure, if there are no precise proofs 
of their having done so, there is nothing, on 
the other hand, that can entitle us positively 
to conclude that they never did. Besides, there 
is an instance in romance. John of Rampayne, 
an excellent juggler and minstrel, undertook to 
effect the escape of one Audulf de Bracy, by 
presenting himself in disguise at the court of 
the king where he was confined. For this pur- 
pose, ‘ he stained his hair and his whole body 
entirely as black as jet, so that nothing was 
white but his teeth,’ and succeeded in imposing 
himself on the king as an Ethiopian minstrel. 
He effected, by stratagem, the escape of the 
prisoner. Negroes, therefore, must have been 
known in England in the dark ages. * * 

“ Battie of Stamford.—A great topographical 
blunder occurred here in former editions. The 
bloody battle alluded to in the text, fought and 
won by King Harold, over his brother the re- 
bellious Tosti, and an auxiliary force of Danes 
or Norsemen, was said, in the text and a cor- 
responding note, to have taken place at Stam- 
ford, in Leicestershire, and upon the river 
Welland. This is a mistake, into which the 
author has been led by trusting to his memory, 
and so confounding two places of the same 
name. The Stamford, Strangford, or Stane- 
ford, at which the battle really was fought, is a 
ford upon the river Derwent, at the distance of 
about seven miles from York, and situated in 
that large and opulent county. A long wooden 
bridge over the Derwent, the site of which, 
with one remaining buttress, is still shewn to 
the curious traveller, was furiously contested. 
One Norwegian long defended it by his single 
arm, and was at length pierced with a spear 
thrust through the planks of the bridge from a 
boat beneath. The neighbourhood of Stam- 
ford, on the Derwent, contains some memorials 
of the battle. Horseshoes, swords, and the 
heads of halberds or bills, are often found 
there ; one place is called the ‘ Danes’ well,’ 
another the ‘ battle flats.’ From a tradition 
that the weapon with which the Norwegian 
champion was slain, resembled a pear, or, as 
others say, that the trough or boat in which 
the soldier floated under the bridge to strike 
the blow, had such a shape, the country people 
usually begin a great market, which is held at 
Stamford, with an entertainment called the 
pear-pie feast, which, after all, may be a cor- 
ruption of the spear-pie feast. For more par- 
ticulars, Drake’s History of York may be re- 
ferred to. The author’s mistake was pointed 

out to him, in the most obliging manner, by 
Robert Belt, Esq. of Bossal House. The battle 
was fought in 1066.” 

Sir Walter has in the foregoing passage set 
himself and the public right touching a former 
topographical error; but a much more im- 
portant historical blunder remains uncorrected, 
and requires to be pointed out. When refer- 
ring to an historical fact, and of two distinct 
persons, in page 347, Sir Walter says,—not 
as a Romanticist, but as a grave illustrator 
of history,—‘ As another instance of these 
bitter fruits of conquest, and, perhaps, the 
strongest that can be quoted, we may mention, 
that the Empress Matilda, though a daughter 
of the King of Scotland, and afterwards both 
Queen of England and Empress of Germany, 
the daughter, the wife, and the mother of 
monarchs, was obliged, during her early resi- 
dence for education in England, to assume the 
veil of a nun, as the only means of escaping the 
licentious pursuit of the Norman nobles. This 
excuse she stated before a great council of the 


clergy of England, as the sole reason for her 
having taken the religious habit.”” Now, the 
Matilda, daughter of the King of Scotland, 
who stated her reason for taking the veil before 
a great council of the clergy of England, was 
niece to Edgar Atheling, and married Henry 
the First of England. Tbe Empress Matilda 
was their daughter. She was united to Henry 
the Fifth, Emperor of Germany, to whom she 
had been contracted at eight years old, and in 
whose dominions she had been educated. She 
was, after his death, married to Geoffrey Plan- 
tagenet, eldest son of Fulk, Count of Anjou, 
by whom she had a son, afterwards Henry 
the Second. At her father’s death she asserted 
her right to the sovereignty of England, and 
was crowned at Winchester; but was obliged 
to yield to the usurpation of Stephen, on whose 
demise, her son Henry ascended the throne. 
Having rectified this nod of the Scottish 
Homer, we have only to add, that if to 
say the most appropriate thing in the most 
appropriate manner and most appropriate place, 
be the definition of a perfect style, that defi- 
nition, and all the praise it includes, is one 
which seems made on purpose for Sir Walter ; 
and the more we look over these former fa- 
vourites with delight, the more desirous do we 
_ feel to see their successor in Robert of 
aris. 








Bernard’s Retrospections of the Stage. 
{Fourth Notice: Conclusion.] 
Mr. Bernarp was a man of sense and obser- 
vation, as well as a good anecdote-monger and 
story-teller. Witness the following excellent 
remarks on the drama, the stage, and acting. 

‘¢ The professed (and Heaven forfend it 
should ever fail in being the practical !) object 
of the stage is to instruct; but people would 
not go to a theatre to reteive a lesson in the 
same manner they enter a church. In the 
former they require the pill to be gilded; the 
heart is to be approached, yet not through the 
judgment but the fancy: an illusion is there- 
fore necessary; and the stage, to attain it, is 
elevated one step above the truth. This one 
step precisely measures, in its altitude, the 
difference of sympathy in the bosom of the 
actor and spectator: Genius exalts him to his 
sphere; but when there, Science must uphold 
him. A system, and a system only, can en- 
able him to tread midway in air between the 
heaven of fancy and the earth of fact. He 
there requires judgment to shape his concep- 
tions into a conformity with the appearances of 
life, and yet preserve them from the exact 
resemblance which would destroy his elevation. 
He holds the spectator’s illusion in his grasp ; 
but which, like glass, is so delicate and brit- 
tle, that it is sure to shatter if he lets it fall. 
But the perfection of his skill is not, as I 
apprehend, merely to work the wires and con- 
ceal the hand, or, in other words, to make Art 
appear Nature; it is something more,—it is to 
make Nature appear Nature. It is to cause 
the nature which burns in his own bosom, to 
correspond with that in the spectator’s by 
raising the latter up to the level of his own 
high excitement, and to open to the general 
sympathies of a crowd the confined and peculiar 
feelings of the poet.” 

Of versatility (Mr. Bernard says): “ it has 
often struck me, that this is the only test by 
which you can try the merits of a comedian. 
A comedian must be an artist ; and mannerism, 
(or want of versatility,) which results from a 
peculiar constitution, though favourable to 
strong effects in tragedy, (as I have already 





explained,) in comedy opposes itself to the 





very object of the actor. Where manners, and 
not passion, is the principal thing to be ex. 
hibited, the man without versatility is con- 
tinually presenting his own character to the 
audience, instead of the author’s. This was 
Edwin’s fault; and how many comedians in a 
later day have played a variety of characters, 
and carried the same look and hitch, shrug and 
shuffle, cut and caper into each, whether young 
or old, vulgar or genteel! But this was not 
the case with Ryder; nor with Woodward, 
Shuter, King, or Parsons; they could identify 
themselves with whatever they played, and ex- 
press it properly; particularly King and Wood. 
ward, who drained the entire stock of comic 
assumptions in high and low life, in Shak- 
speare and in farce. Garrick’s eminence in 
this respect was his only pre-eminence, and is 
sufficient of itself to decide the point. In his 
own day, he was deemed a better comedian 
than tragedian, of which his attitude in Rey- 
nolds’s picture is a testimony, (where he is 
represented between the comic and tragic Muse, 
inclining to the former); but whilst even in 
comedy it has been questioned that his powers 
of conception were superior to Henderson’s, it 
was at all times and upon all hands admitted 
that his power of expression (partly natural, 
partly acquired,) never met with an approach.” 

From the second volume we shall now cull a 
few witticisms, and two or three interesting 
sketches of biography, especially as they relate 
to Sir Thomas Lawrence, and to the mother of 
Mr. Canning. The first notice is, however, of 
a celebrated songstress. Dr. Harrington lived 
at Wells, previous to his residence at Bath, 
“and one day after dinner, whilst entertaining 
a circle of musical friends, a German family 
came under his window, of whom the father 
played the flute, the mother a guitar, a girl 
sung, and a boy carried round the hat. The 
tones of the girl’s voice, and her brilliant 
execution of a piece of music they were well 
acquainted with, startled and delighted them. 
The doctor sent out to desire they would come 
into the hall and repeat it: his family were 
now made partakers of his surprise and gra- 
tification. The doctor, whose heart was as 
open to the cry of necessity, as his ear to the 
finest harmonies of Haydn, then inquired into 
the circumstances of the family, and was in- 
formed that the father, a Mr. Schemling, being 
disappointed of employment in London, whither 
he had proceeded from the continent, had been 
compelled to this itinerant resource, as the only 
means of support. The doctor could do little 
for him at Wells, which was not a musical 
place, but gave him letters to some influential 
persons in Bath, as a means of procuring patron- 
age to undertake a morning concert. There 
the girl’s abilities did not fail to divest the 
doctor’s recommendation of its appearance of 
enthusiasm. She was heard, wondered at, and 
talked of; some amateurs instantly tendered 
their services to carry the father’s project into 
effect; bills were printed, tickets issued and 
purchased; and the doctor rode over to su- 
perintend in person the musical arrangements. 
The proceeds of this concert were sufficient to 
enable the family to return to London, and 
thence to Germany, where their daughter, 
being placed under proper masters, began to 
develope her powers, grew up, married, “nT 
a few years after revisited England, and, wit 
a comet lustre, blazed upon its public as Ma- 
dame Mara.” ; 

This was the age of conviviality and clubs, 
very different from the degenerate puling © 
our modern institutions so called. Sir John 
Danvers was a distinguished member. 
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« Sir John lived well, as the gout’ in his left 
leg testified. He usually took his three bottles, 
which he called his three friends: the first, his 
encourager ; the second, his adviser; and the 
third, his consoler. He had also a humorous 
knack of bestowing upon wine a regal ap- 
pellation, and making its various species re- 
present, when placed upon the table, the so- 
vereigns of the countries that produced them :— 
thus, a bottle of port stood for the king 
of Portugal, champagne for that of France, 
Madeira for his Spanish majesty, whilst a 
bottle of porter, I believe, represented our be- 
loved monarch. If we turned, therefore, from 
one wine to another, he would exclaim, ‘ Now 
we have bled the king of Spain to death, what 
if we decapitate the king of France !”’ 

The famous Dr. Herschel was not only a 
contemporary but a musical teacher of Mr. Ber- 
nard (1785-6). Herschel was organist to the 
Octagon Chapel, and played an instrument in 
the orchestra,—and the author relates : — 

“ Owing to the production of various operas 
at Bath, in which either serious or comic music 
was allotted me, I felt myself awkwardly 
situated; which the good-natured German ob- 
serving, he proffered his services to give me 
private instruction, upon terms which should 
be arranged at a future period. This offer I 
gratefully accepted, and attended him twice 
a-week at his own lodgings, which then re- 
sembled an astronomer’s much more than a 
musician’s, being heaped up with globes, maps, 
telescopes, reflectors, &c. under which his piano 
was hid, and the violoncello, like a discarded 
favourite, skulked away in one corner. This 
was not the only evidence of Mr. Herschel’s 
astrological propensities, nor were they a public 
secret; he had taken observations, and com- 
municated with philosophical societies ; the con- 
sequence of which was, that he had been quiz- 
zed by the fiddlers, and called by the charitably 
disposed an eccentric. To his friends and to 
myself he alluded to these studies without em- 
barrassment, and would modestly remark, that 
‘all men had their failings, and this was his.’ 
When I came to him of an evening, and caught 
him thus employed, he would tell me with a 
laugh, to take care how I stepped over his 
‘new world,’ and didn’t run foul of his ¢ celes- 
tial system ;’ and when I helped him to put his 
machinery aside, he had a standing joke in 
calling me his ‘ Atlas,’ because I once carried 
the globe on my shoulders. When the removal 
was made, the fiddle was taken down, or the 
harpsichord opened, without farther comment. 
Whether it was a presage of his future success, 
or a constitutional complacency, that fortified 
him so firmly against the battery of the wag- 
gish, I cannot say, but certainly no man bore a 
persecution of this kind with less marks of 
suffering. Nevertheless, I believe that his con- 
dition, in comparison with mine, was para- 
disaical. When it was known that I attended 
him privately, the actors swore that I was stu- 
dying astronomy, which rendered me the butt 
of the green-room, and fair game for every 
society 1 entered.” 

Our limits now restrict us to a very few 
short notes, &c. Bernard was warmly pa- 
tronised by the Prince of Wales (our late 
gracious King), and when in London mixed 
much with the wits and wags of the day ; 
being so far a favourite with them, as to be a 
member and Secretary of the Beef-Steak Club. 
This Station, and his theatrical associations, 

account for the annexed anecdotes, which 
Wwe throw together without order, merely for 
their own sake. 


“ Sheridan was down at Brighton one sum- 





mer, and Fox (the theatrical manager), de- 
sirous of shewing him some civility, took him 
all over the theatre, and exhibited its beauties. 
‘ There, Mr. Sheridan,’ said he, ‘ I constructed 
this stage—I built and painted those boxes, 
and I painted all these scenes.’ ‘ Did you ?’ 
said Sheridan, surveying them rapidly ; ‘ well, 
I should not have known you were a Fox by 
your brush.’ ”” 
The chief members of the Beef-steak Club 
are thus estimated by a scale :— 
Good Humour. Wit. Hamonur. 
0 


Bate Dudley 
Taylor 
Hewardine ---- 
Saville Carey -- 
G. A. Stevens---. 
Major Arabin 
Bearcroft 
C. Bannister 
And the subjoined, “ though affording no 
specimen of the general cleverness of the con- 
versation, illustrate in some measure the dif- 
ferent styles of the members:— Topham. Fox 
was very powerful last night. Woodfall. His 
arguments were unusually clear, and well con- 
nected. Sheridan. Yes; his tongue’s like a 
time-glass—the longer it runs, the clearer it 
gets. Andrews. Then he’s not like a cask of 
Madeira. Sheridan. No—or he’d have died 
long ago by tapping. Merry. And yet he’s 
been tapped pretty often. Swett. Talking of 
tapping, gentlemen, I had an aunt (Heaven 
rest her bones !) afflicted with the dropsy, who 
was tapped seventy-five timesin one week. (A 
general laugh.) Capt. M. (an M.P.) Suett, 
was your father an actor? Suett. No; he 
was a tailor. Merry. Then he did more for 
his customers, than the captain will for the 
constitution—he mended their breaches. Suett. 
To one thing, gentlemen, may I crave your 
attention ?—I know who was my father. She- 
ridan. A wise child! Andrews. And a true 
believer. Bearcroft. We must take his word ; 
for we can’t produce evidence to the contrary. 
* * & © Andrews. Kemble played Hamlet 
with great effect on Monday. Topham. Once 
or twice I thought he forgot himself. Sheridan. 
You mistake—he forgot his audience. An- 
drews. He never forgets you, Sheridan. She- 
ridan. Not on a Saturday. * * Some- 
body. Can’t we have a glee? Here’s Dignum 
and Sedgwick, but not Kelly. Captain Baker. 
I like Kelly; he’s a sociable, manly fellow. 
Andrews. I question his manhood—he’s in- 
clined to Crouch. * Somebody. What 
could have induced to blow his brains out ? 
Sheridan. A desire to convict the world, who 
said he never had any. * * * Topham. 
Merry, you heard of B.’s elopement with C., 
and that her father overtook them? Merry. 
Yes; Tom ran after a plum, and the father 
after a pair. Woodfall. These Gretna Green 
marriages are decidedly imprudent. Merry. 
They are on the border.” 

This sort of sparkle certainly does not tell so 
well in print ; but it must have been delightful 
over the bottle and bowl. Again :— 

Andrews “ was noted for his attentions to 
a certain nobleman, whose deficiency of intel- 
lect and sufficiency of arrogance were equally 
unpleasing. ‘* Why,' Andrews,’ said a friend 
to him, ‘ every body says you are Lord Lyttel- 
ton’s shadow.’ ‘I don’t know how his lord- 
ship can have a shadow,’ he replied, ‘ when 
every body says they can see through him.’ ” 

“A certain nobleman was dead, who had 
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been noted for the feminine delicacy of his 
hands. The circumstance being mentioned at 
the Club, the members, with their usual wag- 
gery, began looking at their digital extremi- 
ties; and Merry called for a shew of hands, 
to decide the point of who had the smallest ; 
when Woodfall remarked—‘ It should be given 
in my favour, gentlemen; I have more credit 
for my short-hand than any man in England.’ ” 

““ Sedgwick was quiet and inoffensive—but 
his voice was his solitary attraction. Sheridan 
used to say, with his usual good-nature, that 
‘ he was like a Christmas spectacle—he had 
more sound than sense.’ Dignum was equally 
quiet and amiable, but with rather more vanity 
than Sedgwick. He was desirous of a credit 
for his intellect, and that people should attri- 
bute his frequent fits of vacuity to = 
mental abstraction. He was thus in the habit, 
in the green-room, and at the table occa- 
sionally, of placing his finger to his forehead, 
in the manner of Lawrence Sterne, as repre- 
sented in his portrait, and pretending to be 
unconscious of what was passing around him. 
Among the actors this demure hoax succeeded ; 
but not with the gentleman who wrote the 
School for Scandal. It was, indeed, one of 
Sheridan’s pastimes to analyse his company, 
and compare them with the beings it was their 
business to imitate. Some one observing Dig- 


num in his usual meditative posture, remarked 
it to the manager :—‘ Look at Dignum! he’s 
said Sheridan ; * he 
* * * 


thinking again!’ ‘* No!’ 
thinks he thinks !’ ”’ 

Sir John Jervis ‘* had a favourite boatswain, 
one of those broad-backed, limber-legged, lea- 
ther-skinned lovers of pigtail and shag, whose 
sayings and doings have contributed to raise 
the character of English seamen to the popu- 
larity it enjoys on the stage and with the 
world. This Jack’s ‘ jawing tacks’ slipped so 
easily, that he was always employed on the 
‘ press gang’ expeditions, being able to seduce 
more men into the ‘ sarvice,’ than others to 
compel. One of the unfortunates that fell into 
his toils was a methodistical tailor, ‘ who,’ to 
use Merry’s joke, ‘ not being able to get his 
bread, was willing to live upon water.’ The 
first morning he was afloat, an enemy hove in 
sight, and all hands were piped; all hands 
appeared but the particular individual who is 
supposed by some to constitute a connecting 
link between the two sexes. Jack instantly 
sprang down the forecastle, and found the 
tailor in his berth, with no intention of rising. 
‘ Why, you swab!’ exclaimed Jack, ‘ what do 
you do there ??—* Thinking of my soul !’ mur- 
mured he. ‘ Your soul !—I tell ’e what, Jerry 
Thimble, if you don’t bouse up and rig away, 
afore we're called to quarters, I’ll clap my 
knee upon your breast-bone, and bark at your 
soul like a house-dog!’ The engagement that 
ensued proved to be both long and sanguinary ; 
during which, the boatswain was very active in 
doing his own duty and every body’s else. He 
had been carrying a wounded officer below, and 
running up the cabin stairs, plunged his head 
into the stomach of Sir John, who, covered 
with smoke and perspiration, his face smutted, 
and his lace trimmings tarnished, was running 
down. The collision nearly carried the latter 
to the deck, who, gasping for breath, roared 
out, ‘ You rascal! what do you mean by that ?” 
The boatswain’s eye was riveted by his com- 
mander’s whimsical appearance, and bursting 
into a loud laugh, he replied, ‘ I beg your 
honour’s pardon, but your honour looks for all 
the world like a chimney-sweep on May-day !’ 
Sir John said that, considering the enemy’s 
fire was then strewing dead bodies about them, 
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this was the greatest specimen of coolness he 
had ever witnessed. 2 - 64 

** One evening, Lord B. made a remark 
which transported Anthony Pasquin so much, 
that he vociferated for writing materials, to 
note itdown. The former called him to order, 
and asked what he wanted. ‘ Ink—ink—ink, 
my lord!’ he replied, striking his hand on the 
table.—* Do you?’ said his lordship: ‘ wash 
your hands, then, and you'll get a quart.’”’ 

Mr. Bernard relates several stories most 
honourable to the memory of John Kemble: 
we close our review with one very characte- 
ristic trait :— 

“ Tt was Suring this season, Mr. James 
Aiken of Drury Lane called out my friend 
John Kemble, for some supposed insult ex- 
tended by the latter in his official capacity. 
John displayed in this affair his uniform cool- 
ness. The challenge was given at rehearsal ; 
at night, the two played together ; and, on the 
morning, at an early hour, they met with 
pistols. On taking their ground, Kemble said 
to Aiken, as he was the aggrieved party, he 
should fire first; but the latter was disin- 
clined; and the seconds proposed that they 
should discharge their pistols together. This 
arrangement Kemble refused, saying, ‘ He had 
come out for Mr. Aiken’s satisfaction.’ Aiken 
became unnerved at conduct so honourable, 
and raising his pistol three times to take aim, 
trembled, and dropped it. Kemble at length 
lost his patience, and exclaimed, ‘ For God’s 
sake! Mr. Aiken, do you intend to fire to- 
day?’ Aiken then fired, and missed him. 
Kemble discharged his pistol in the air, and 
asked him if he was satisfied ? ‘ Perfectly." 
* Then I hope there is an end and forgiveness 
to the matter ?” said he, extending his hand. 
Aiken grasped it in silent conviction of his 
worthiness, and they returned to town better 
friends than they had ever been before.” 

We have merely to add, that Mr. Bernard 
produced some dramatic pieces; that these 
volumes conclude with his leaving England for 
America in 1797, dividing his life into two 
eras of 23 years each, for he returned in 1820; 
and that the second epoch is promised, should 
this portion be popular, of which there can be 
no fear whatever; since it is very amusing, 
anecdotical, and clever. 








Walks about Town: a Poem in Two Cantos ; 
with Notes, §c. By the Antiquated Trio. 
With Illustrations by R. Cruikshank. Pp. 54. 
London, 1830. E. Wilson. 

Tuts is one of those playful trifles which are 

amusing the town at this equivocal season, 

when one hardly knows whether there is a 

town or not. The Trio walk through various 

places of resort, and quiz and pun upon many 
of the sights and topics of the day. 





The Ingrate’s Gift; a Dramatic Poem. 12mo. 
pp- 197. Edinburgh, 1830. J. Kay. 
OnE occurs in this little work so true 
and well turned, that it were injustice not to 

give it room. 
The wan, Matilda, Uf, as tis said, 
More valued roan tn Comeatiio bn hls a 
Than when he tops the sky? 
Janthe. Perchance the sun 


Like other paragons, is most esteemed 
When we can see him great, but tending still 


‘To some more greatness, yet to ius; 

For, once the oy ot gays our restless thoughts, 
When ascent is denied, will s! htway down; 
Thus, to be bright in our mis} ing eye, 

You must be brightening, or in dulness lie— 
On earth there’s no repose.” 


The rest is, we regret to say, almost all lea- 
ther and prunella. ws 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

DEATH OF JOHN ADAMS, &c. 
WE have just received notice of the death of 
old Adams, the last of the leading mutineers of 
the Bounty, at Pitcairn Island,—a man whose 
name has been frequently before the public, 
and has been often coupled with the most in- 
teresting facts. Until the visit of the Blossom 
to Pitcairn Island, but one man-of-war had 
touched there, and many years elapsed without 
our obtaining any authentic account of the 
islanders. We now hope to receive from the 
pen of the captain of the Blossom (Captain 
Beechey), whose voyage we understand is about 
to appear, a full relation of all those transac- 
tions connected with the mutiny and with the 
history of Pitcairn Island, which have been so 
variously stated to the public. 

We have also to announce an unexpected 
progress in the Sandwich islanders, who have 
equipped an expedition, consisting of two of 
their brigs of war, against the New Hebrides, 
where they intend to form a settlement. The 
expedition is under the command of Boki, the 
governor of Woahoo, who'‘has with him Ma- 
nuia, the captain of the port, and three hun- 
dred soldiers. By the latest accounts, the 
missionaries were acquiring a powerful ascend- 
ency in Woahoo, and had made themselves so 
obnoxious to the government, that the young 
king was said to be anxious to quit his domi- 
nions; and it was reported, that if Boki were 
successful in his undertaking, he would not 
return to the Sandwich Islands, 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
FRENCH INSTITUTE. 
[From Le Globe of the 26th of August.] 

Sitting of St. Louis. — Yesterday the French 
Academy held its solemn sitting. We cannot 
say if the 25th of August was a well-chosen 
day, or if the doors of the Mazarin palace, 
riddled by musket-balls by order of a descend- 
ant of St. Louis, ought to have been opened on 
that same day, with so much punctuality. For 
our own part, we should have been better 
pleased to see the Academy postpone its sitting, 
and neglect that usage of the ancient régime, 
which has no other advantage than to remind 
us of annual adulations. So abrupt an aban- 
donment of past customs would besides have 
proved to us that the Academy feels the neces- 
sity of prompt and complete regeneration. All 
the literary establishments in France, the mu- 
seums, the theatres, the libraries, stand in the 
same'need of reform ; but the Academy, that 
protégée of Richelieu and Colbert, that play- 
thing of Louis XIV., that forgotten ruin of 
the monarchy of “ the great king,” must 
modify itself very extensively, to be more, in 


our days, than a strange anachronism. Under | 


the offuscated government which has just ter- 
minated, we have seen the Academy follow, 
instead of directing, the movement of intelli- 
gence. What then will be its position in the 
era of intellectual progress and liberty on which 
we are entering? There are times suitable to 
prytaneums and academies; namely, when, 
after long efforts, the human mind rests, and 
makes a halt. Then it finds repose and dig- 
nity under the shelter of such institutions. 
But when it recommences its march, and re- 
news its labours, it requires, as in Italy in the 
fifteenth century, and in Germany at the pre- 
sent day, not academies, but chairs and schools. 
It is the golden age of universities. France in 
1830, like France in the sixteenth century, 
finds itself placed in one of those epochs of fer- 
mentation and advance. No one can desire less 


| 


than we the destruction of academies; but ive 
believe that, if they comprehend their situation, 
they will tend to approximate more and more 
to the university and teaching form. In that 
respect, the French Academy has, during the 
last ten years, limited itself to a negation of 
every thing that has been said and done around 
it. There is not a single lesson by M. Guizot, 
M. Villemain, and M. Cousin, which does not 
contain a hundred times more thought and 
instruction than the two or three public sit. 
tings with which the Academy every year in- 
dulges us. Hence, serious men and youth 
desert the place, and the Mazarin has almost 
become a gynecian hall. “ Well!” it will be 
said, “ propose the remedy. Would you have 
the Academy admit the public to its weekly 
sittings ?” Why not? ‘* Would you have it 
undertake historical and critical publications ?” 
Assuredly. Might not the academicians, with 
their independent fortunes, with their numer. 
ous connexions, with their foreign correspond- 
ents, collect and publish valuable information 
which necessarily eseapes the journals and re. 
views, whose authors are less favourably situ- 
ated? To be an academician, and to do nothing, 
was in the last century a privilege: it is nowa 
peril, The question, as it respects academies, 
is one of existence. Under the rational govern- 
ment upon which we are entering, it appears to 
us that the inviolability of abuses, and conse- 
quently of sinecures, is greatly endangered. 
Now we do not think that collective sinecures 
deserve to be treated with more delicacy than 
individual. We will not press the result. * * * 

We had nearly forgotten to announce the 
poetical prize for next year. The subject is 
The literary glory of France. The motives 
which have guided the Academy in their choice 
of this subject are too curious not to be tran- 
scribed in extenso. - 

“ Our language,” says the programme, “ has 
long had the honour to be, in some respects, 
the universal language of Europe. This ad- 
vantage accrued to it in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries ; it has ever been retained, 
and even has not ceased to increase. The cen- 
tury opened by Corneille spread our idiom and 
our literature throughout the civilised world. 
Every where our poets have been imitated, our 
authors translated. The age of Voltaire still 
added to our literary glory. Montesquieu, 
Rousseau, and many other French writers of 
the eighteenth century, prepared and urged the 
great advance of the people towards a better 
order of things in politics and in morals. Ne- 
vertheless, certain foreigners stood up against 
this great literary fame, and unhappily found 
auxiliaries even in France itself. They espe- 
cially attacked the glory of our tragic theatre ; 
fancying, no doubt, that if they could surprise 
that important post, they might render them- 
selves the masters, and proclaim themselves the 
conquerors, of the whole French Parnassus. 
It is necessary to oppose this invasion, which 
has in it something barbarous ; to combat for 
our altars and our hearths. The Academy 
proposes to our poets a subject which seems to 
call upon their patriotism and their talents ; 
being at the same time national and literary. 

We are absolutely ignorant to which of the 
forty are due the idea and the composition of 
this singular programme, so that we might, 
without scruple, point out all the beauties of it, 
one after the other. But we will content our- 
selves with remarking, that this precious piece 
of academical criticism proves what we ad- 
vanced at the beginning of the present article. 
It is evident, on reading it, that the Academy, 





in its collective acts, is far, we will not say 
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from advancing, but from comprehending cer- 
tain questions, which have been discussed in 
calmer times, and on which several of its mem- 
bers have, individually, thrown so brilliant a 
light. 








PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Great Britain Illustrated, from Drawings by 
W. Westall, A.R.A.; with Descriptions by 
Thomas Moule. No. XXIX. Tilt. 

WE regret to observe that it is the publisher’s 

intention to close this very pleasing work with 

the next No. The present contains, “ Lower 

Lake of Killarney, Ross Castle and Island ;”’ 

“ Melksham ;” “‘ Uske, Monmouthshire ;” and 

“ Widcombe Church, near Bath.” 


Landscape Illustrations of the Waverley Novels. 
Part V. London, C. Tilt; J. Andrews: 
Edinburgh, T. Ireland, jun. 

TueE Abbotis here illustrated by “‘ St. Mary's,” 

from a drawing by S. Prout; the Heart of 

Mid Lothian by ‘* Holy Loch,” from a draw- 

ing by J. D. Harding;. Old Mortality by 

‘* Bothwell Castle,” from a drawing by R. R. 

Reinagle, R.A.; and Peveril of the Peak by 

“ Peel Castle,” from a drawing by H. Gas- 

tineau. They are all beautiful; but ‘ Peel 

Castle,” engraved by Edward Finden, is our 

prime favourite. This may perhaps be in 

some measure owing to our once having been 
so fortunate as to see that noble ruin under simi- 
lar circumstances of effect ; but, without any re- 
ference to that consideratiori, the plate is, as 
our continental neighbours would say, superbe. 

We must again express our astonishment that 

so much grandeur—nay, sublimity—can be 

comprehended in so small a space. 





Original Penmanship. By J. P. Hemm, 
of Nottingham. Harding. 

** HE has entitled the specimens Original Pen- 
manship, for this obvious reason; notwith- 
standing he possesses a very high regard for 
the splendid productions of other penmen, 
whether of ancient or modern date, he can, 
without fear of contradiction, assert, that he 
has not in a solitary instance copied a single 
page to render the same subservient to his pre- 
sent publication ; and as ease and elegance are 
the component parts of penmanship in its 
highest perfection, he has aimed at combining 
these qualities ; and, instead of endeavouring, 
by geometrical measurement or mechanical ar- 
Tangement, to produce correct circles and pa- 
rallel distances in his flourishes, he has pre- 
sented to the public eye a fac-simile of forms 
and figures which were in the original manu- 
Script produced by the rapid flourishing dash of 
the pen.” So says Mr. Hemm in his preface ; 
and we can with justice add, that we have 
ped seen a more beautiful work of its kind. 
£ contains twelve plates, besides the dedica- 
=. which is to the mayor and corporation of 

ottingham. The proportions of the letters 
belonging to the different hands are admirably 
symmetrical; and the ornamental devices are 
full of freedom, variety, and taste. 


Select Views of the Lakes of Scotland; taken 
from original Paintings by John Fleming, 
i.M.G.D.S. ; engraved by Joseph Swan, 
M.G.D.S. ; with Historical and Descriptive 


Illustrations 
Part I. 
Boys, 


by John M. Leighton, Esq. 
Glasgow, Swan: London, ‘Moon, 
= Graves. 

E are glad to see this tasteful triumvirate 
again in the field. Mr, Swan says, very mo- 


destly, in his introductory notice—‘* Should the 
publisher meet with that support which will 
secure him against sustaining any material 
loss, it will be his delight to present to the | 
public a faithful delineation of all the more 
important Scottish lakes ; the scenery of which | 
has been admired by all who have visited them 
from every country and every clime.”” There 
are, we hope, too many lovers of the fine arts, 
and too many lovers of Scotland, to justify any | 
apprehension of loss in such an undertaking. | 
On the contrary, we have no doubt that, if it | 
is carried on in the same excellent style in 
which it has been commenced, the various 
parties engaged in it will eventually reap the 
just reward of their talents and enterprise. 
The present Part is devoted to Loch Lomond, 
and contains, besides a vignette in the title-| 
page, three admirable representations of that | 
magnificent and romantic lake. The points of | 
view are well chosen, and the various features 
of the scenery are delineated with fidelity and 
precision. Mr. Swan has seconded Mr. Fle. 
ming with great ability: we think that he has 
made a decided improvement, as an engraver, 
since his last work. Nor must we withhold 
our praise from the simple and unaffected de- 
scriptions of Mr. Leighton. 


Sir Humphry Davy, Bart. Painted by Law- 
rence; engraved by R. Newton. Moon, 
Boys, and Co. 


A LINE ENGRAVING, and a fine print of the 
late President of the Royal Society. Though 
not long painted, it represents this distinguished 
man of science in the prime of life, and even 
with the youthful look which so long adhered 
to him, amid all the toils and wasting of 
literary and scientific pursuits. It is true they 
were relieved by social pleasures and quiet 
relaxations; but still the appearance of this 
portrait renews the regrets felt at the loss of 
such an individual so prematurely. 





Prince Metternich. By Lawrence; engraved 
by S. Cousins. Colnaghi, Son, and Co. 


A meEzzotTinT of the highest order, from 
that brilliant portrait of Prince Metternich, 
which Sir Thomas painted, among his illus- 
trious personages, for his late Majesty. The 
style, as well as the likeness, are very happily 
preserved in this transcript. 


CORK EXHIBITION. 


Aw exhibition has been opened in Cork by 
“ the Society for promoting the Fine Arts in the 
South of Ireland.” The catalogue enumerates 
162 pictures, drawings, and sketches. Poetry, 
we presume, is not among the fine arts pa- 
tronised in Cork, if we may judge from the 
following quotation, illustrating one of the 
pictures, and which we copy as a curiosity : 
** A land of dreams, where the 

Spirit strays in the silent time of 

Night, and friends meet friends lon, 

Lost in the glow of the mellow evening light.” 

In our poetical criticisms we have often had 
to reprehend the great abuse which has crept 
into composition, in so far as regards the divi- 
sion of lines,—our modern writers making them 
end indifferently in the nominatives of verbs 
which begin the next, common conjunctions, 
adjectives divorced from their substantives, 
&c. &c. &c.: perhaps this caricature of the 
style, by displaying its gross absurdity, may do 
more towards promoting a reform than all our 
preaching. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 

SCENES IN WINDSOR CASTLE. 
I saw a castle of beauty and power 
Bathed in the hues of the sunset hour ; 
Proudly over the battlements fair 
A standard streamed on the soft blue air. 
The bright, the noble, have graced those halls ; 
The brave with laurel-crowns wreathed the 

walls : 
They are met once more by that mingled sound 
Of music and revelry floating around ; 
I hear through each portal one chorus ring, 
Re-echoed by thousands—“ God save the king !” 


A change was darkening o’er the sky 
When next that castle met mine eye ; 
The rosy tints of gold were flown, 
Eve’s dusky shade remained alone; 
The song was hush’d—in whispers low 
Men asked of what they feared to know ; 
Tired messengers, despatch’d in speed, 
Passed and repassed with foaming steed ; 
While anxious eyes and lips compressed, 
Though mute, th’ impending doom confessed— 
This prayer true hearts were murmuring, 
“ Lord, we beseech thee, save our king !” 
* ca * 


* 
I saw those ancient towers again, 
They were wrapt as it were with a shroud, 
And the flag that yields not on earth or main 
Beneath the light wind bow’d. 
A conqueror rent the palace gate, 
And strode in gloomy pride, 
Till he reached the throne in the hall of state, 
Then he cast his arms aside. 


A mournful stillness reigned profound, 
The breath of life had fled, 

When a train of followers gathered around 
The couch of the princely dead ; 

But Time so lightly had waved his wing, 
They feared to awaken the dreamless king : 

No trace of mortal pain appeared, 
And a ray was seen to shine 

O’er the cold, mute lips, and the brow revered— 
A type of bliss divine ! 


* . © * 
Soft fell the dewy veil of night, 
When glancing swift, a signal light 
Gleams from the ivy’d tower ; 
With arms reversed, a martial band 
Along the courts compacted stand, 
Guarding the sacred hour. 


Now faintly sweet the funeral dirge we hear, 
Distinct yet distant, stealing on the ear ; 
Continuous and sad the requiem floats, 
Responding chords adopt the plaintive notes, 
Leaving no pause between. 
The trumpet’s blast, the roll of muffled drim, 
Proclaim the last solemnities are come ; 
Knights, heralds, warriors, peers, advancing 
slow, 
Robed in the pomp and pageantry of wo, 
In marshalled ranks are seen. 
Now borne beneath the torch’s fitful light, 
Britain’s imperial banners fluttered bright, 
In proud and rich array ; 
The glittering crown, the sceptre, and the 
sword, 
Shine round the gilded coffin of their lord, 
Memorials of decay : 
Aud hark! the cannon’s deadly roar 
Bursts o’er the dirge and clarion’s wail, 
Portentous thundering on the gale, 
“ Our sovereign breathes no more !” 
Is there no mourner in the sable trains 
Who crowd to view their king’s enshrined re- 
mains ? 
No gentle praise ? no tributary sigh ? 
Yet thousands watch the canopy 





Pass to the holy choir ! 
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Could they who shared his lasting love behold 

The drooping pall and velvet’s waving fold, 

Nor feel a thrilling pang unnerve the breast ? 

Was every touch of inward grief represt, 

Ere sank the mild and generous prince to rest, 
Beside his honoured sire ? 


No! there are hearts in yon bright retinue 

Whom cold indifference dares not yet subdue, 
They will not blush to shed 

One loyal tear of gratitude, nor fear 

Respectful sighs may wound the monarch’s ear, 
Who mourns a brother dead ! 


Statesmen may feel, and courtiers own, 

Regret for him who graced the throne, 
When kindred princes weep ; 

In signs of faith like these were seen, 

To William and his gentle queen 
Allegiance pure and deep : 

And who with iron heart can smile 

When sweeps along the sacred aisle 
The organ’s pealing sound ; 

And wafted thence to cloister dim 

Is faintly heard the choral hymn, 
Reverberating round ? 


Contendent notes in union meet, 

The minute-gun, the anthem sweet, 
The bell’s sepulchral toll ; 

Oh, let not nobler man disdain 

To breathe with them the hallowed strain— 
‘ Peace to King George’s soul !”” 

July, 1830. H. E. B.* 








BIOGRAPHY. 

RIGHT HON. W. HUSKISSON. 
Wird8 feelings of sincere sorrow we have to 
announce the sudden and melancholy death of 
the Right Hon. W. Huskisson, who was acci- 
dentally killed at the grand ceremony of open- 
ing the Rail-Road between Liverpool and 
Manchester. The unfortunate gentleman had 
alighted to converse with some of the parties 
interested in this great concern, when one of 
the steam-impelled carriages threw him down, 
and crushed his leg in so dreadful a manner, 
that he expired on the same day (Wednesday) 
at Eccles, whither he had been conveyed. This 
fearful calamity occurred within a few yards of 
the carriage in which were the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Mr. Peel; and, still more to be 
lamented, within sight of Mrs. Huskisson, 
whose horror and distress admit of no descrip- 
tion. Indeed, the effect of so shocking a scene, 
in the midst of triumph and festivity, cast a 
heavy gloom upon every heart; and, but from 
the strange dread of commotions at Manches- 
‘ter, (what a picture of the state of its popu- 
lation, and of the country!!!) the procession 
would have stopped at once. As it was, it pro- 
ceeded to its destination in a mutilated shape; 
the ministers left it as soon as they decently 
could; and the whole concluded in sadness and 
mourning, instead of the anticipated rejoicing 
and merriment. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
ENGLISH TRAVELLERS IN ITALY. 


WE recently extracted from Le Globe a con- 
trast between England and Italy—the English 
and the Italians. That paper continues its 
amiable efforts to improve our countrymen and 


* In acknowledging our obligation to the 
fair writer of this feeling composition, we are 
couple our thanks with an apo! 
mass of poetry with which our table is cro’ 
a very pretty little volume from her pen, and entitled 
The Penste, to be among our postponed Reviews. We 
may now take the opportunity, of saying it is a sweet and 
graceful female work.—Za. L. G. 


young and 
duced to 
for having, amid the 


wded, suffered 








countrywomen. The following description of 
English travellers in Italy is amusing enough. 
It contains some falsehood, and much exaggera- 
tion; though a large portion of it, we fear, is 
but too true. 

The English, as is well known, form more 
than seven-eighths of the travellers in. Italy. 
In many places, indeed, an Englishman and 
a traveller have become synonymous terms. 
Their flight also, like that of quails, is always 
regular and simultaneous. ‘ In one month,” 
say the people on the road from Rome to 
Naples, ‘‘ the English will be coming ;”’ and in 
one month they never fail to come. They all 
hurry from Rome, on a certain day, to remain 
at Naples for a certain time, and to return to 
Rome by a certain period. Nothing can in- 
duce the great majority of them to alter this 
arrangement. The last year that I was in 
Italy, their five weeks in Naples were dismal. 
There was constant rain, wind, and even snow. 
Vesuvius was veiled during the whole period ; 
and the finest roads, that of Pestum for ex- 
ample, were impassable. The English, never- 
pe all went away on the fixed day. They 
had passed their prescribed time at Naples ! 

In fact, it is not to amuse themselves that the 
English visit Italy. They may be divided into 
two great classes ;—those who, for the sake of 
economy, leave London with their families ; and 
the young men who travel on quitting Oxford 
or Cambridge. The first have, in general, two 
or three carriages, a cook, and five or six ser- 
vants. They hire a house, open their drawing- 
room, live among themselves, and, if they are 
amateurs of the arts, get up a private theatre. 
As for the second, a trip to Italy is never with 
them a pleasure. They take a course of 
France and Italy as they would take a course 
of law and philosophy. But do not fancy that 
their object is instruction. . What can be learnt 
out of old England? But it is necessary they 
should distinguish themselves from the miser- 
able devils who are not rich enough to quit 
their natal soil: it is necessary they should 
assume a certain rank in London among the 
fashionables in the west end of the town. 
While they are undergoing this probation, 
therefore, they are generally as wearied as they 
are wearying. They come full of prejudices, 
and they return as they came. Nothing pleases 
them ; they are disgusted with every thing ; 
irritated at every thing, even at the most in- 
different customs. Even the climate and the 
sky do not always find favour in their sight. I 
once travelled with a young Scotchman, who 
had determined to be colder at Rome than at 
Edinburgh. He was enchanted when he felt 
a fresh north-easter; a chill rain delighted 
him; a thick fog rendered him triumphant. 
Nothing in the world could tempt him to re- 
nounce one of his habits. At the beginning of 
a long. day’s journey it was neces that he 
should stop an hour to take some tea; and the 
only time that I ever saw him angry was, 
when I proposed to him to breakfast in the 
carriage. 

To these two classes of travellers others may 
no doubt be added. Thus, one of the richest 
dukes in England announced last year in the 
papers that he was setting off for Italy, with 
six berlins; and that any of his friends who 
wished to make the journey at his expense, 
had only to give their names to his porter. Thus 
also, annoyed by not being able to penetrate at 
London into the fashionable world, that world so 
strict and well barricadoed, a great many En- 
glish come to the continent, in order, at least 
at their ambassador’s house, to approach those 
privileged mortals, by whom, when at home, 








they are kept at a.distance. The last English 
ambassador at Florence found his saloon in- 
vaded by travellers of this description, and fre. 
quently complained of them. But, whether 
travellers from economy, from duty, from lux. 
ury, or from vanity, they are all alike in one 
point—they have the most perfect indifference 
for every thing which they suppose they come 
to see. Nevertheless, wherever there are sta- 
tues or pictures, you meet with them ;—but 
how ? With a bewildered air, a stiff neck, an 
imperturbable countenance, and their hands in 
their pockets.. At a single glance they have 
seen forty pictures and fifty statues. I remem. 
ber that, at Florence, I was one day visiting 
the gallery of the Academy of Fine Arts — 
a gallery in which select pictures are arranged 
according to their epochs, thus throwing a 
great light on the history of painting. Ac. 
companied by the keeper, I had finished exa- 
mining one of the walls of the gallery, when 
the bell was violently rung. . Three English. 
men entered ; and, like people accustomed to 
the thing, went immediately and placed them. 
selves before the earliest pictures—those by 
Cimabue and Giotto. As the keeper was leav- 
ing me for them, I complained. ‘ Make your. 
self easy,” said he, with an Italian look—‘ they 
are English ; they will overtake you before you 
have seen this picture.” They required, in. 
deed, only time to measure the gallery with 
great strides and with much noise. About 
the middle, one of them discovered on a table 
one of those large pasteboard tubes, blackened 
within, which serve to concentrate the light. 
It appeared strange to him, and he stopped to 
examine with it the picture to which he was 
opposite. But his companions hastened him ; 
and, as the keeper had predicted, in one minute 
all three were by my side; in two minutes 
more they had turned ,on their heels and re- 
crossed the threshold of the door. ‘* Ebdene, 
signor !”” said the keeper to me, returning, and 
putting in his pocket the two precise pauls. 

As for antiquities, that is another affair, and 
the travelling English are very fond of them. 
It is not that they look at them much more, 
but they seldom fail to carry something away 
for their collections. It is for that purpose, 
especially, that antiquities are valuable, accord- 
ing to them. All the keepers declare, that 
they have contributed more than time to the 
destruction of Pompeia; and at the Villa Adri- 
ana I saw one of them throw a stone at a ceil- 
ing painted in fresco, in order to knock off a 
little piece of red or blue stucco. What did 
the Villa Adriana signify? That little bit of 
stucco would figure on a mantel, at his country 
house, and shew his love of the arts. 

Of all civilised beings, the Englishman is, I 
believe, the least sensible to the arts, the 
greatest slave of habit, the least accessible to 
external impressions. In Italy, especially, he 
is good for nothing. View him on a prome- 
nade, or in a theatre, in a drawing-room, or in 
the midst of ruins, he has always the same air 
of sadness, dissatisfaction, and ennui. Ennui 
is the principal feature of his character ; it 1s 
by this that absurdities otherwise incompre- 
hensible are explained. You have heard it 
said, for instance, that the English in Italy 
pay very dearly for every thing. Nothing can 
be more false; at least in Switzerland and 
Italy. In those two countries you meet at 
every step with very rich Englishmen who 
will dispute for an hour about a single franc. 
They are frequently not satisfied with that; 
but, having vented their fury in speech, go and 
inscribe pathetic imprecations in the registers 
in which travellers enter their names. I have 
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seen the heir of one of the greatest families in 
England curse through twenty eloquent lines 
the infirm cowkeeper of La Sheideck, “ for 
having charged him exorbitantly for some 
cheese and milk.” At Lauterbrounn, I have 
seen rich Englishmen refuse to pay four francs 
a-head at a table d’héte.- At the end of an 
hour and a half, when I returned from the fall, 
they were still refusing. At Venice, I saw 
four Scotchmen, the peorest of whom was 
worth £4000 a year, on arriving at ten o’clock 
at night, after a most fatiguing day’s travelling, 
run about to all the inns to obtain a reduction 
of twenty sous in the price of theirjbeds. In 
all these places, however, the prices were regu- 
lar, and were the same which every body paid. 
When I set off from Milan for Venice and 
Rome, I had for my companion a young En- 
glishman, who was also very rich, As my 
Italian was not so bad as his, he entrusted our 
accounts to me. The same evening, when 
they brought in the bill, it was reasonable, and 
I paid it. As soon as we were alone, ‘ you 
do not consider,” he observed, ‘‘ that we ought 
to have obtained a reduction of two francs.” 
I then told him that was by no means my 
system. ‘I know,” said I, “ that your coun- 
trymen have that habit ; but the calculation I 
make is this: I travel in Italy for my pleasure ; 
now nothing annoys me more than a dispute 
everyday. It is, if you will, two francs a-day, 
or sixty francs a-month, which I sacrifice to 
my tranquillity.” By degrees he appeared to 
become of my opinion ; but at Venice he met 
some of his countrymen, and whenever the 
English meet in travelling, their first ques- 
tions are, “* Where do you live ? What do you 
pay?” Unfortunately he found that we were 
paying twenty sous a-piece more than these gen- 
tlemen. In the evening I found him pensive. 
“ It is impossible,” he remarked, “ to conti- 
nue thus to be dupes.” ‘* As you please; but 
I abdicate my functions.” ‘‘ Well; from Ve- 
nice, then, I take them upon myself.” Three 
days afterwards, at Bassano, the bill was brought 
in. I referred it tomy Englishman. ‘“ Quan- 
to?” exclaimed he, dwelling strongly on the last 
syllable. ‘* Signor, dicci lire.” ‘* E troppo.” 
“ Troppo, signor !”? And then the Italian ex- 
plained to him how it was impossible to keep 
an inn at less. ‘ Houses are very dear at 
Bassano, and taxes very high. Meat, which 
formerly cost only eight sous, now costs twelve. 
Fruit is out of all price. Vegetables are not to 
be had.” While the host was talking with 
incredible volubility, and offering to shew his 
books, the honest Englishman was endeavour- 
ing to reply; but he knew scarcely ten words 
of Italian, and inarticulate sounds alone testified 
his dissatisfaction.* At length, unable to make 
himself understood, ‘* Bene, bene,’ he cried 
out, and put an end to the matter. It 
might be supposed that this commencement 
would disgust him. Not at all. The same 
scene was repeated every evening. It con- 
sisted, on the part of the host, of a flow of 
arguments and lamentations ; and, on the part 
of the Englishman, of the three little phrases 
“ quanto?” “ e troppo,” and ‘* bene,” always 
uttered in the same order, and at the same 
Intervals, 

To spend little has become to the young 
English who travel, a sort of occupation, and a 
point of honour. To get good dinners at a 
cheap rate seems to be their principal object. 
At the moment of quitting Palermo, to ramble 
over Sicily, an Englishman, a man of good 
Sense, requested to join my companions and 
me. He came to see me, and told me that two 
of his friends,.who the year before had re- 


mained several months in Sicily, had, before 
his departure from London, confided their jour- 
nal to him. “ This journal is very instruc. 
tive,” said he, “and may be useful to us. 
Will you look over it?” I cheerfully con- 
sented ; and two hours afterwards opened the 
precious volume. The following is an extract : 
— “First day. From Palermo to Alicata. 
We stopped to breakfast at . They gave 
us six eggs, two pounds of bread, and a dozen 
oranges, and charged us a shilling. At Ali- 
cata ; for dinner, a little beef badly boiled, a 
salad, and some tough chickens: price three 
shillings. Beds a shilling each. Second day : 
To Trapani. They couk: furnish us only with 
some eggs and a little badeold meat ; we never- 
theless paid, as yesterdey, three shillings. It 
is too dear.” The whole was in this tone; a 
detail of every meal, with its price, and ob- 
servations. I took up the second volume ;— it 
was an echo of the first. 

I should never conclude, if I were to attempt 
to collect every thing on this subject. That 
among the English travellers there are men of 
a different stamp, I believe; but they are lost 
in the crowd. Such as I have described are 
the wandering hordes who every year pour 
forth in masses from the banks of the Thames, 
to settle on the banks of the Tiber and the 
Arno. They see nothing—they learn nothing 
—they are amused with nothing. 








MUSIC. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The First Rudiments of Harmony, with a short 
Account of all Instruments employed in an 
Orchestra. By G. Herbert Rodwell, Pro- 
fessor of Harmony at the Royal Academy of 
Music. 12mo. pp. 147. London, 1830. 
Goulding and D’Almaine. 


To Mr. Rodwell, to whom we are not only 
indebted for so many beautiful and popular 
melodies, but for several fine overtures and 
other more elaborate compositions, we now owe 
lan elementary work of great brevity, simplicity, 
and value. He has stripped musical science of a 
multitude of those old technicalities, which made 
it worse than “ Hebrew-Greek”’ to the student ; 
and has in fact accomplished the somewhat 
|difficult task of making thorough bass intelli- 
gible. His preface fully explains the object he 
had in view; and the learner is exercised on 
the principles developed in plainer terms, with 
examples, by a series of questions at the bot- 
tom of each page. We cannot commend the 
volume, which is very neatly got up in its 
musical points, more than it deserves for the use 
and instruction of pupils in the science of 
harmony. 

A Set of Ten Songs and Two Duets. The 
Words and Music by Two Sisters. London, 
J. Power. 

Born the words and the music are extremely 

sweet; and there can be no question of this 

book’s being a favourite wherever it is seen. 

The first sung is so fair a specimen of the 

feeling and talent which pervade the whole, 

that we quote it for the gratification of readers, 
who will admire it, even without its appropriate 
and beautiful music. 

«* They bid me forget thee, they tell me that now 
The grave damp is staining that beautiful brow; 

They say that the sound of thy gay laugh is o'er: 
Alas! shall I hear its sweet music no more? 


1 cannot forget thee, thy smile haunts me yet, 
And thy deep earnest eyes, bright as when we first met; 


Th laugh returns in the silence of sleep, 
Seb aetna Outtetactasteten sins vey! 








The spring of the desert in darkness flows on, 

When the hand that has sealed its pure waters is gone; 
And the eye of the stranger in vain seeks to know, 
When the Arab’s bright fountain is sparkling below. 


So this fond heart has closed o’er the source of its tears, 

O’er the love it has lived on, yet hidden for years; 

Thou art gone, and another’s rude hand shall in vain 

Seek to bring that choked fountain to day-light again.” 
The * Fairy Bells” is another particular fa- 
vourite with us; and the “ Land I love,” and 
‘*¢ To-morrow,” are also so pleasing, that we 
wish we could do the volume justice by trans- 
ferring them entire to our literary page. But 
as this may not be, we can only heartily 
recommend the whole. 


A Set of Six Ancient Spanish Ballads, Histo- 
rical and Romantic. The Words by T. 
Lockhart, Esq. The Music by Mrs. Robert 
Arkwright. J. Power. 

No writer has done more justice to the spirit 

of Spanish literature and story than Mr. Lock- 

hart; and the charm of his compositions is 
here enhanced by their being associated with 
fine and appropriate music. The ‘* Bridal of 

Andalla” is an exquisite piece; and the 

“ Avenging Childe,” and “ Lady Alda’s Dream,” 

no less striking and original. We cannot 

wish our fair musical friends a more captivat- 
ing companion than these Six Ancient Ballads. 





DRAMA. 
HAY MARKET. 


On Monday, Marie Mignot, a drama in three 
acts, which enjoyed so extraordinary a run in 
Paris, was produced here with complete suc- 
cess ; well merited by the excellent acting of 
Farren, Cooper, Vining, Williams, Miss F. 
H. Kelly, and Mrs. Glover. The gist of the 
piece is to shew, that ambition is not the road 
to happiness ; and it is exemplified in the per- 
son of Marie Mignot (Miss F. H. Kelly), a 
beautiful laundress, and the niece of Mignot 
(Farren), a Ude of a cook, who is raised from 
her humble station, first, to be the wife and 
widow of Modeau (Williams), a rich lawyer ; 
then the wife and widow of Dinot (Thompson), 
a marshal of France; and, lastly, the favourite 
and almost the wife of Casimir, king of Poland 
(Cooper). The progress of these events oc- 
cupies three acts :—in the first Marie is young, 
and is false to her young and suitable lover 
Lagardie(Vining), that she may wed the wealth 
of Modeau ; — in the second she is ten years 
older, and again sacrifices Lagardie (who has 
by his talents become an eminent lawyer, and 
still retains -his affection for her),in order to 
attain the rank of a marshal’s lady ;—and in 
the third intriguing for the Polish diadem, with 
similar duplicity and want of feeling, she is 
scornfully rejected by Lagardie, now Viceroy 
of Livonia, and pitifully given up by Casimir, 
who resigns the crown and retires to the 
Abbey of St. Germaine; while the ambitious 
Marie seeks refuge for her wounded pride in a 
convent of the Carmelites. A sort of corollary 
runs along throughout the whole, in the shape 
of a Harriet de Lorme (Mrs. Glover), who 
gives to pleasure what Marie gives to ambi- 
tion, and is finally reduced to poverty in her 
old age. 

Though there is a sameness in the repetition 
of the same action at three different periods of 
life ; and though the developement of the pas- 
sion and principle, the consequences of which 
it is the aim of the author to exhibit, leads to 
situations more forced than natural, and to 
exaggerated conduct in the chief characters ; 
yet the stage effect of Marie Mignot is kept 
up with far greater interest than could have been 
anticipated, where the end is foreseen. The 
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poetic justice of the moral reconciles us to its 
treble exhibition ; and when the curtain drops 
we feel satisfied that the drama has reflected 
an essentially true and instructive picture, 
though it has aggravated the means of impart- 
ing the lesson. The performances, too, as we 
have noticed, contribute largely to the popular 
reception of Marie Mignot. Miss F. H. Kelly 
plays the heroine with taste and energy ; and 
Farren, in the devoted cook, is, as he always is, 
most excellent. Mrs. Glover is not quite the 
Harriet of the early scenes ; but she improves 
as she becomes older, in their course; though 
perhaps, on the whole, she points her sarcasms 
with too much bitterness for the gay and 
laughing Frenchwoman. The rest of the 
dramatis persone have not so much to do; 
and we have only to repeat, that all is done 
well. 

On Wednesday we witnessed the thirtieth 
repetition of Separation and Reparation ; in 
which Farren’s perfect Von Grotius, Mrs, 
Glover’s almost, if not quite, as perfect Ma- 
dame Gilderland, Cooper’s no less excellent 
and spirited Baron Malamour, Miss Mor- 
daunt’s beautiful Angelique, and Webster’s 
humorous Poppinoff, furnished forth just such 
an entertainment as ought to be enjoyed at the 
Haymarket. 


ENGLISH OPERA, ADELPHI. 


Tue Irish Girl justifies our expectations, and 
fills this theatre nightly to witness the exquisite 
performance of Miss Kelly, who in this simple 
piece offers a study of all that is good in the art 
of acting,—truth, simplicity, nature, and power. 
The other parts are also well sustained; and 
the sweet little Harriet Cawse adds much to 
her reputation both as actress and singer. Here, 
too, (and in other dramas, such as, Wanted a 
Governess,) we have Bartley, a representative 
of old men, than whom there is none superior 
on the English stage; for, with all their cha- 
racteristics ably copied, there is a chasteness in 
his personations which demands our highest 
praise. Keeley, Mrs. Keeley, and Wrench, 
keep up the laughter and spirit of the night: 
and we are glad to see the season drawing 
towards its close in a way as favourable as the 
circumstances of the theatre could admit. 








VARIETIES. 

French Minisiry.—The department of Let- 
ters and the Arts, in the administration of the 
interior, has just been confided to M. Lenor- 
mant. A refined taste, profound studies, and 
extensive travels undertaken solely with scien- 
tific views, are his titles to the appointment. 

French Pantheon.—By an ordonnance of the 
King of the French, the Pantheon at Paris has 
been restored to its primitive destination ; and 
the inscription, ‘‘ aux GRANDS HOMMES LA 
PATRIE RECONNOISSANTE,” is to be re- 
established on the pediment. The busts of 
Foy and Manuel have already been placed in 
it with great ceremony. 

The Blood. — Experiments recently made on 
the hematosin, or colouring matter of the blood, 
seem to shew, that, as well as the albumen, it 
is capable of assuming two different forms ; in 
the one of which it is soluble, in the other 
insoluble ; a fact that will explain several dif- 
ferences of opinion on the part of chemists. It 
is further supposed, that the substance hitherto 
known under the name of hematosin, is not an 
immediate animal principle, but is a combina- 
tion of albumen with another substance which 
has been called globulin; a substance found in 
a free state in human-blood, but united with 





albumen in the blood of cattle and sheep. The 
globulin differs from the hematosin in these 
respects; namely, that it contains more iron, 
that it is soluble in the alkalis and the acids, 
and that it is capable of forming with the 
hydrochloric acid a mixture soluble in alcohol. 

Cure for the Gout.—M. Aliés, a physician 
residing at Coulomiers in France, has just 
discovered the following remedy for the gout, 
which he says may be considered as a specific. 
Take from ten to sixteen ounces of grated 
guaiacum wood, which is to be boiled in three 
quarts of water until orly one quart remains ; 
the decoction is to be strained, and then made 
into six equal doses, three of which are to be 
taken daily, one earlyin the morning, one at 
twelve o’clock, and the-third in the evening. 
The Journal des Connaissances Usuelles, from 
which we extract this account, states that guaia- 
cum may be alsoemployed with very greatadvan- 
tage in rheumatism and sciatica. The use of 
guaiacum as a remedy for the gout has been 
frequently recommended in this country; but 
we never understood that it was 4 specific. 

A Child with Four Legs !—M. Geoffroy St. 
Hilaire lately exhibited to the Paris Academy 
of Sciences a child two months old, in perfect 
health, which has four legs. Viewed from 
before, only two legs are seen, but on looking 
behind, there are two others of shorter length, 
so that they do not interfere with the move- 
ments of the child; nevertheless they are per- 
fectly formed. The right foot of the supple- 
mentary leg is perfectly formed; but on the 
left there are only three toes. M. Geoffroy 
St. Hilaire stated, that he has a fowl with 
precisely the same peculiarity. 

Music.—Rossini has returned to Paris from 
Bologna, and is now e upon a new 
opera for the Académie Royale de Musique. 
It is supposed, however, that he will not 
complete it very soon,—as, among the reforms 
of the new government, it is proposed to re- 
duce the expenditure of the Grand Opera. 

Botany.—M. L. Riedel, who was attached 
in quality of botanist to the scientific expedi- 
tion of M. de Langsdorff in Brazil, has just 
brought to St. Petersburg, for the Imperial 
Botanical Garden, a collection of more than a 


papers, which appeared in two recent Nos. of 
that publication. Among them is a copy of 
a play by M. Martigny, one of the ex-ministers, 
said to have been represented at Bourdeaux, in 
April 1814, before the Duc d’Angouléme ; in 
which the bravery and magnanimity of the 
Duke of Wellington are extolled, and the En. 
glish are represented as generous conquerors, 
while the French people are depicted as ready 
to black their shoes. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XXXVIII, Sept. 18.) 


Tales of other Days, by J. Y. A.; with engravings 
after Designs = George Cruikshank. —Old Booty, or 
the Devil and the Baker, a Serio-Comic Sailor’s Tale, 
founded on Fact, by Mr. Moncrieff, and illustrated by 
Robert Cruikshank.—For the mercantile world we see 
announced the British Merchant’s Assistant, by G. Green, 
containing Tables of Interest; of Premium and Discount 
on Exchequer Bills and India Bonds; for ascertaini 
the Value of English and Foreign Stock ; and other useful 
matter.—Sir William Jardine, author of ‘* Illustrations 
of Ornithology,” has in the press an edition of Wilson’s 
American Ornithology, with the continuation by C, Lu. 
cien Bonaparte. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Lindley’s Natural System of Botany, 8vo. 12s. bds.— 
Ellis’s British Tariff, 1830-31, 12mo. 5s. sewed.—Elliotson 
on the Heart, folio, l/. 1s. sewed.—Howitt’s Poems, An- 
tediluvian Sketches, fcp. 5s. bds.—Rogers’s Italy, with 56 
engraved vignettes, 8vo. 17. 1s. bds.; proofs, 8vo. 2. 2s, 
bds.—Brenan’s Utility of Latin, 18mo. 2s. bds.—Dicken- 
son’s Mamluk, a Poem, 8vo. 7. 6d. bds.—Hone’s French 
Revolution, 8vo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1830, 
September. Thermometer. 
Thursday-- 9} From to 58. x 
Friday ---- 10 4 62. | 29.59 — 29.65 
Saturday ++ 11 61. | 29.66 Stationary 
Sunday---+ 12 58. | 29.36 to 29.31 
Monday -- 13 62. | 29.40 — 
Tuesday -- 14 64. | 29.36 
Wednesday 15 . 64 | 29.55 — 
Wind variable, S.W. prevailing. 
Except the 13th and 14th, generally cloudy, with fre- 
quent, and, at times, heavy rain. 
The sudden and tremendous peal of thunder which 
accompanied a shower of rain at forty-five minutes after 
noon, on the 15th, is deserving of particular remark; the 
sound, which more resembled the breaking down of heavy 
waggons than thunder, appeared to proceed from the sur- 
face of the earth, and continued for about 10”: it was 
immediately preceded by a flash of lightning. 
Rain fallen, 6 of an inch. 


51° 37’ 32” N. 
0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


Cuares H. ADAMS, 





thousand living Brazilian plants, gst 
which are several not to be found in any other 
botanical garden of Europe. 

Travelling in the Air.—At a recent sitting 
of the Academy of Sciences in Paris, M. Na- 


vier read a paper in refutation of a work by | 23% 


M. Chabrier on aerial travelling. M. Navier 
proves, by inquiries and experiments, as to the 
motion of birds in the air, that if a man were 
able to put together at once all the physical 
power which he has in eight hours, it would 
not be sufficient to support him with any me- 
chanical apparatus in the air for five minutes. 
He considers, therefore, all the ideas advanced 
on this subject as chimerical. 

Population of North America.—The census 
now taking in the United States, which seems 
to go on as slowly as the population progresses 
fastly, gives an increase on ten years of from 
4 to 27 per cent in the New England towns; 
of 100 per cent in thirteen towns of New 
York ; of 40 per cent in thirty places of Penn- 
sylvania; and 43 per cent in several towns of 
Virginia. It is not easy to found any calcu- 
lation on such vague and partial returns; but 
the aggregate increase must be very great. 

The French Literary Gazette.—The events 
of the late revolution have thrown into the 
hands of the editor of the Literary Gazette at 
Paris (one of the best reviews of literature, 
science, and the arts, in that city) some curious 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


«> In order to make room for as long a notice as we 
could insert in one No. of Sir Walter Scott’s new produc- 
tion, and the Correspondence of Sir T. Munro, we have 
tponed the conclusion of the Book of Scotland, be- 
sides several novelties, and a paper on the Asteroids. 

When we wrote the notice adverted to by J. C., which 
was a few days before its publication, we had previously 
seen the picture in question in the gallery; and, of course, 
we did not know of its subsequent removal: nor, indeed, 
do we now know of it, except from J. C.’s statement, 
There can be no doubt that, on the removal of the pic- 
ture, its name ought to have been immediately struck out 
of the placards at the door: we cannot, however, be s0 
uncharitable as to attribute the delay in that respect to 
+ cause but inadvertence. 

t is a rule with us not to copy articles from other Jour- 
nals; the whole Literary Gaz is original matter. We 
cannot, therefore, insert the very able article on ma- 
chinery from the Times; but it is probable the subject 
will be brought before us by other means. 

The Fate of Adelaide, by L. E. L., has long been out of 
print: we cannot tell where a copy could be procured, 

The publication announced in our last week's list, 
either from erroneous information or by a mistake in 

rinting, as by Mr. Thomas Haynes Bayly, is disavowed 
by that gentleman. : 

Mr. Smith of Newry’s letter on the subject of the 

ipse is referred to our Astronomer Royal till next 
Saturday. 

We ieow nothing of the circumstance mentioned by 
F. W. When we said something favourable of our con- 
temporary, the Polar Star, it was on the view ofa volume 
sent to us, and we have not seen the Journal since; 80 
that if the Editor wrongs the public of twelve pages, 
more than a third of the whole, the public has the revenge 
in its own power. The moment @ periodical oun t 
merit patronage and confidence, by any species of ur a 
ness whatever, it ought to lose that support which is 
just reward only of honourable conduct, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
NIVERSITY of LONDON. 


The Medical Classes will Open on Friday the Ist of 
October. The Council have sanctioned a new division of the 
— in Anatom 

r. Bell will still teach Physiology, illustrating that Science 
by meester sso reference to the pieces of Anatomy; and thus com- 
bining the knowledge of Structure with that of the Properties of 
Life. At the suggestion of Mr. Pattison, Mr. Bennett has been 
associated with him in the Chair of Anatomy. In order that this 
department may be most efficiently taught, but without needless 
repetition, Mr. ‘Pattison will teach Descriptive and Surgical Ana- 
tomy; and Mr. Bennett General Anatomy, comprising the De- 
velopment and Organisation of the several Tissues; and he will 
likewise teach the Descriptive Anatomy of the Viscera. 


The following are the Medical Classes. 

Anatomy—Mr. G. S. Pattison and Mr. J. R. ee Fee 7i.; 
or for the First Division, 4/.; and for the Second, 34 

Physiology—Mr. Charles Bell. Fee 3. 

‘Anatomical Demonstrations—Mr. J. R. Bennett and Mr. R. 
Quain. Fee 6!.; or 3l. for each division. 

Nature and Treatment of Tiesases—D- Conolly. Fee 6i.; or 
3I. for each division. 

Surgery—Mr. Pattison. Fee 2/.; perpetual, 4/. 

Midwite sry and Diseases of Women and Children—Dr. D. D. 
Davis. Fee 5l.; first division 3/.: second division 2/. 

Clinical Medicine—Dr. a Fee for the whole Course 4l. ; 
and for half the Course 

Materia Medica and , ors A.T. Thomson. Fee 
Gl. ; or for each division 3/. 

Chymistry—Dr. E. Turner. Fee 7!,; first division 4/.; second 
division 3/. 

Comparative Anatomy—Dr. R. E. Grant, terminating at the 
end of January. Fee 3/. 

Botany—Professor yi? indley. Fee 

Medical Jurlepretonce—De. J. bo Smith. Fee 4/.; or for 
each division 2/. 

Hospital attendance daily from Half- 

past Twelve to Half-past One 

Dispensary—ditto ditto 

On Friday the Ist of October, at Three o’Clock precisely, Dr. 
Conolly will deliver a General Introductory Lecture, for which 
Tickets of admission may be obtained at this Office. 

A Medical Library has been formed for the use of the Students. 

The other Classes of the University open on Monday the Ist of 
November. Particulars of these and of the Medical Courses will 
be given at this Office. 

An Account of the Distribution of Prizes in the Medical and 
General Schools may be had gratis at the Office of the University, 
and of Mr. Taylor, No. 30, Upper Gower Street. 

By order of the Council, 
THOMAS COATES, Clerk. 


Fee for the Session 51. 


September 2, 1830. 


TINIVERSITY of LONDON.—The 


Council hereby give notice that the following Classes 

will mect on Monday, the First of November next : 
Latin, Greek, English, French, German, Italian, Hebrew, Ori- 
ental Languages, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Philosophy 
-: ag Human Mind and Logic, General Jurisprudence, English 


The Course of Chemistry commences with the Medical Classes 
on the Ist of October; but the first five weeks are occupied with 
a general view of the science, and ‘the detailed consideration of 
each branch commences in November. 

Botany also commences in October ; but there is a Spriug Course 
in April. 

The Course of Zoology commences on the 3d of January, and 
there is a Summer Course on Zoology and Comparative Anatomy. 

The Lectures on Political Economy commence in February. 
There are to be an Evening Course of Mathematics, and popular 
Courses of Natural Philosophy, commencing also on the first of 
November. 

A Prospectus of the several Classes, containing an Outline of 
the mode of Instruction, with a Statement of the Hours, the Fees, 
the Regulations for Admission to the Library, Museums, &c. may 
be had on application at the Office of the U niversity, and at the 
following Booksellers: Mr. Taylor, 30, Upper Gower Street; Mr. 
Murray, Albemarle Street; Messrs. Longman and Co., and Messrs. 
Baldwin and ante Paternoster Row; Mr. Underwood, 32, 
Fleet Street; Mr. Richardson, 23, Cornhill; Mr. Callow, 16, 
Princes Street, a Mr. Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly; and at Mr. 
Bell’s, Chemist, 338, Oxford Street; and Mr. Garden, Chemist, 
372, Oxford Street. 

The Medical Classes meet on the Ist of October 
LEONARD HORNER, ‘Warden. 


V TESTERN LITERARY and SCIEN. 
TIFIC gg! oy tr : eee Square. 
‘atron, THE KIN 
This Institution, amiel in 1825, = ‘the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, offers the following Advantages : al 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


The fullest, most accurate, and cheapest account, in large-sized 
8vo. handsomely printed on 128 pages in double columns, simi- 
lar to the Every-Day Book, with a Portrait on steel, of Louis 
Philippe I. and Five other Engravings, price Half-a-Crown, 


y > 
FeLi ANNALS of the FRENCH 
a in 
WILLIAM HONE 
This isa oni Journal of the Events, day by day. 

Contents in part: Illegal Ordinances of Charles X.— Military 
Execution to enforce them—Resistance ofthe Press—Protests of 
the Deputies—Battles and Victories of the People of Paris, at 
large—Abdication and Flight of the King—Acts of the Duke of 
Orleans as Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom, and of the Pro- 
visional Government—Debates in the Chambers on filling the 
vecant Throne—Speeches of Lafayette, and other eminent Depu- 
ties—Eloquent Speech of M. Chateaubriand, at length—Declara- 
tions of Rights of 1789 and 1830—the New Charter, under which 
the Duke of Orleans became Louis Philippe 1. King of the 
French—Memoirs of his remarkable Life from infancy—Procla- 
mations, Decrees, and other important State Papers and Docu- 
ments—Interesting Narratives, and Original Sketches and Anec- 
dotes—Origin of the oy wee Hymn, &c. 

London : Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside; R. Griffin 
and Co. Glasgow ; J. c umming, Dublin; and sold by all Book- 
sellers throughout the Kingdom. 

Country Orders, with remittances, punctually attended to, and 
Placards for Shop-windows enclosed with the books. This is an 
invaluable publication for the Colonies. Shipping Orders for 
America, the East and West Indies, &c., promptly executed, on 
liberal terms, for Cash. 





The most Extensive and Complete Interest Tables extant. 
The Seventh edition, carefully revised, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. price 
li. 1ls. Gd.; or may be had separate, Part I. from One to One 
Hundred Days, and ‘One Month up to Twelve, 9s. 


(ABLES of INTEREST, calculated at Five 


per Cent, shewing at one View the Interest of any Sum 

from One Pound to Ten Thousand Pounds, from One Day to 

Thirteen Years. To which are added, Tables for calculating 

Commission on Sales of gy G Banking Accounts, from One- 
Eighth to Five PS. ents & & 

JOS. JEPH RING, bevy gene 
Sold by Longmen and Co. London; G. and J. Robinson, 
Liverpool. 


n 8vo. price l4s. 


yr 
N INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 
ANCIENT oe aaecaie » with caine Indexes. 
y PETER EDMUND LAURENT, 

Of the Royal Naval aha in H. M. Doc Coot Portsmouth ; 
Author of a “ New inate a of Herodotus,” “ The Odes of 
Pindar in English Prose,” &c. 

«« We have not met witha oak of more value to the classical 
reader than this laborious and very useful volume. The indexes 
alone are worth half a historical series, as guides to references in 
esteemed authors, and on every point connected with ancient geo- 
graphy that can interest the scholar or general reader. Brief 
| sketches illustrate these subjects, and, being well arranged, are 
| capable of giving more information im an hour than even inteili- 
gent research would be likely to supply in several days.”—Literary 
Gazette. 

Oxford: For Henry wrt Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. 


Important Historical and hegre vhical Works, 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 


Metin a of the LIFE of SIR WAL- 
TER RALEGH, with some Account of the Period in 
which he liv 
By Mrs. A. T. THOMSON. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait, 14s. boards. 

** Such is the outline of a life which, in Mrs. Thomson’s hands, 
is a mine of interest: from the first page to the last the attention 
is roused and sustained; and while we approve the manner, we 
still more applaud the spirit in which it is executed.”—Lilerary 
Gazette, May 8, 1830. 

y the same Author, 

Memoirs of the Court of Henry the Eighth, 
in 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, 1/. 8s. boards. * 

The History of England, from the earliest 
Period to the Death of Elizabeth. By Sharon Turner, F.A.S. 
- R.A.S.L. In 12 vols. 8vo. price 8l. 38.3; or separately, as fol- 
lows :— 

The History of the Anglo-Saxons, 5th edit. 
3 vols. Sve. 2. 5s. boards. 

The History of England during the Middle 


Ages, comprising the Reigns from William the Conq to the 





traits, from original Pai g% in the p ion of his Grace the 
Duke 6f Newcastle, 5l. 5s. 
A few —— are printed on large paper, uniform with the 
Author’s preeeding Works, 101. 10s. boards. 

In this Work, which comprises the eyes History of Great 
Britain from the Years 1743 to 17 54, will be found an interesting 
account of the formation of the Regency at the Death ofthe Prince 
of Wales, Father a Ill. 

y the same Author, 

Memoirs of Jo ohn Duke of Marlborough, in 
6 vols. 8vo. with an Atlas, 5/. 5s. 

The Private and Confidential Correspondence 
of Charles Talbot, Duke of eee: = Minister to 
King William. 4to. with a Portrait, 3/ 

The History of the House of Austria, from 
the Foundation of the M hy im 1218 to 179%. In 5 vols. 8yo. 
3l. 138. Gd. 

Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of the House 
of Bourbon. 5 vols. Svo. 

Memoirs of Horatio Lord Walpole, 2d edit. 


2 vols. 8vo. 11. 6s. boards. 


The History of the Rise of the Mahomedan 
Power in India, till the Year A.D. 1612. Translated from the Per- 
sian of Mahomed Kasim Ferishta. By John Briggs, M.R.A.S. 
Lieut.-Col. in the Madras Army. 4 vols. 8vo. 4l. 4s. 

« Col. Briggs’s book is one of those which beleng to the library 
as a sterling and permanent work.”—Literary Gazette, Sept. 19, 
1829, 

The History of Roman Literature, from its 
earliest Period to the ae" of the Augustan Age. By J. Dunlop, 
Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. 2. 7s. 6d. 

The History of “Thucydides ; ; newly trans. 
lated into English; and illustrated with very copious Annoeta- 
tions, Exegetical, Philological, Historical, and Geographical; 
generally Original, but partly Selected, Translated, and Ar- 
ranged, from the best Commentators, Historians, &c. Prefixed 
is an entirely new Life of Thucydides; with a Memoir on the 
State of Greece, Civil and Military, at the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian War. By the Rev. 8. T. Bloomfield, D.D. F.A.S, 
of Sidney College, Cambridge, Vicar of Bisbrooke, in Rutland, 
&c. 3 vols. 8vo. with Maps, 20. 5s. 

The History of the Reign of George IIL. 
By Robert Bisset, LL.D. Author of the Life of Burke, New 
edition, completed to the Death of the King. 6 vols. 8vo. 3t. 3s. 
boards. 

The Life of Napoleon Buonaparte, Emperor 
of the French; with a Preliminary View of the French Revolu- 
tion. By the Author of ‘* Waverley,” &c. 2d edition. 9 vals. 
post 8vo. 4/. 148. 6d. boards. 

The History of the Crusades for the Reco- 
very and Possession of the Holy Land. By Charles Mills, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1. Se. boa ms Se 

y the same Author, 
The History “of Chivalry ; or, Knighthood 


and its Times. 2d edition. 2 vols. 8vo. Il. 4s. board: 

A History of Ireland. By John O' Driscdl. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 4s. boards. 

Memoirs. of the Court of Queen Elizabeth, 
by Lucy Aikin. 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait from the rare Print 
by Crispin de Passe, na eae UU. 58. boards. 

the same Author, 

Memoirs of the Court of King James the 
First. Designed as a Sequel to the Memoirs of the Court of Queen 
Elizabeth. 3d edition, 2 vols. 8va 1l. 4s. 

Annals of the Reign of George the Third. 
By John Aikin, M.D. Anew edition, brought down te the Period 

of his Majesty’s decease, 2 vols, 8vo. Il. 5a. boards. 

The Historical Works of Miss Benger, com- 
Prising Memoirs of the Life of Anne Boleyn, Queen of Henry 

I1l.—Mary Queen of Scots~and Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of 
Bohemia. Uniform in 5 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits, and a Me- 
moir of the Author, 2! Miss Aikin, 32 

y the same Autie or, 

Memoirs of the Life of Anne Boleyn, Queen 
of Henry VIII. 38d edition, 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 12s. boards. 

Memoirs of M ary Queen of Scots, with 
Anecdotes of the Court of Henry II. during her Residence in 
France. 2d edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with a genuine Portrait; never 
before engraved, li. 4s. boards. 

Memoirs of the Protector, Oliver Cromwell, 
and bis Sons Riehard and serif illustrated by original Letters, 
and other Family Papers. liver Cromwell, Esq. a Descend- 
ant of the Family. 3d edition, with Portraits from original Pic. 
tures, 2 vols. 8vo. uM. 8s. boards. 











An extensive Library, for the ci ion of New Publicati 
and Works of Interest. 
. A Reading Room, supplied also with the Periodicals and Daily 

‘apers. 

Classes for the attainment of the Sciences and Languages, and 
for the Discussion of Literary and Scientific ve Cts. 

Interesting and Instractive Lectures by eminent Profes: 

Convenient Rooms for Conversation, for Chess, and rans 
Concerts. 

Admission ~ 10s. Cd.—Subscription, 21. 2s. per Annum, pay- 
able Half-Year : es rf 7 

tus and Form of Adm issi ined te i, gratis, 

at the Teatitation} of M and ell, a o, Piceadilly; 3 
Roake and Varty, 31, Strands rane boy My 86, Flest 8 


St. ‘THOMAS’ S$ HOS PITAL.—The|® 
Autumnal Course of Lectures will commence on Friday, 
the Ist of October. 
Theory and Practice of Medicine—First Course, Dr. Elliotson ; 
Second Course, Dr. Williams. 
Materia Medica—Dr. Roots. 
Chemistry—Dr. Burto 
Anatomy—Mr. ‘Tyrrell and Mr. John F. South. 
Surgery—Mr. Green. 
Midwiler;—Dr. ‘Forgeece and Dr. Ashburnam. 
Comparative Anatomy—Mr. John F. South. 
Clinical Lectures will be given. 
Pupils entering to the Surgical Practice of this Hospital 
are allowed to attend that of 





8. 
For Eustyaiens apr to Mr. Whittield, ‘Laue, 
‘homas’s Hospital. 


of Henry VIII. 3d edition, 5 vols. 8vo. 3/. boards. 
The History of the Reign of Henry VIII. 
being the First Part of the Modern History of England. 2d edit. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 6s. boards. 
he Reigns of Edward VI., Mary, and 
Elizabeth; being the Second Part ug ete — History of Eng- 
and. 2d edition, 2 vols. 8vo. ll, 128. b 
The Annual Biography and Obituary for the 
Year 1830, containing Memoirs of celebrated Persons who died in 
1828-29. In 8vo. 15s. boards. 
Mog te —Sir William Hoste—the Countess of Derby—Lieut.- 
Denham—Sir Humphry ir Mites Nig Laing—Sir Edward 
West—Bari of sop barge Miles Nightingall—Sir Brent 
cer—Lord Colchester—Dr. me Pearson—Bishop Lioyd— 

r. Terry—Sir David Baird—Earl Buchan—Sir George Mad- 
den—Mr. Thomas Bewick—Dr. Wollaston—Lord Harris—Mr. 
Baron Hullock—William | aan Fitzgerald, Esq.—Earl of Hun- 
tingdon—Dr. Young, &c. 

“We are unacquainted with any work of the kind which does 
so much credit to the industry and talents of its editor.” —Lite- 
rary Gazette, Jan. 9, 1830. 

Also may be had, 
The preceding Thirteen Vols. 15s. each. 


Memoirs of the Administration of the Right 
Hon. Henry Pelham, collected from the Family Papers and other 
authentic Di an 1 with original Corr: nd. 
ence never betore published. By the Rev. W. Coxe, M.A. 








F.RB.S. F.S.A. Archdeacon of Wilts. In 2 vols. to. with Por- 


Improved School Books. _ rey 
a by William Surry, Jun. and Co. Dublin; nrg Hurst, 
Chance, and Co. London; sold by all Bookseller: 


HE SELECT SATIRES of JUVENAL; 
with a Paraphrase and Notes in English 
By the Rev. pg HAWKESWO TH, LL.D. 
Yiead Master of the F 





0. 4s. cloth, o" 

2. A Synopsis of | Roman ‘Antiquities ; or, a 
Comprehensive Account of the City, Religion, yee ond 3 
toms of the Ancient Memans, with a Catechetical AR 
John Lanktree. 2d edition, enlarged, and car ly teviead, 
18mo. 3s. cloth. ’ 

3. A Spelling Book, on a New Plan; con- 
taining all the common Words in the Language: to which is 
vrefixed an Introduction, in Three Parts, exhibiting—1. The 
Reaats of the Letters—2. ‘he Quantities of the Sy!lables—3. A 
Rythmical Classification of Words, with an Appendix, —— 
ing several useful Tables. By the Rev. Richard Roe, A.M. 
12mo. ls. 

4. The First Three Books of Livy, with 
English Notes. By James Prendeville, Scholar of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. 2d edition, and much imp 12mo. 
5s. Gd. bound. 





n the press, 
5. The Four Gospels” and 4 Acts of the Apos- 


tles, in Greek, with English Notes, and Lexicon. By the Rev. 





Edward J. Geoghegan, A.M. M.BlA. Editor of Xenophon, &c, 





616 


Price 11. 1¢. boards, Proofs Prose the itr ec 8. ears 
[ TALE: a Poem. Interspersed wi 


ratives in Prose. 
By SAMUEL ROGERS, Esq. 

A new edition, carefully revised, and illustrated by Fifty-six 
bi go Lay wae being from Designs essrs. Si a 
and Turner, Pood te ts in the best manner by D. Allen, 
W. Finden, E. H. Le Keux, J. Pye, J. H. Robinson, 
W. R. Smith, A... R. Wallis, &c. &c. 

Printed for T. Cadell, Strand ; Jennings and Chaplin, 
62, Cheapside; and E. Moxon, 64, New Bond Street. 

A few Copies of the Vignettes are taken off for Amateurs, and 
also for Illustrators of the various 8 Publications on Ital: 7 which 
mer be had on application to Jennings and Chaplin, 62, Cheap- 


Proofs, delivered in a pectiatioy rice. 
India Proofs, with 
India Proofs, before the Letters, ditto 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, price 12s. 
Poems; including the Pleasures of Memory, 
Haman Life, &c. Illustrated by Fifty Wood Engravings, from 
the Designs of T. Stothard, R.A. 


th ‘Nar. 





American Revolution.—Price ls. 
A HISTORY of the AMERICAN REVO. 
LUTION, published under the Superintendence of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and forming Nos. 
81 and 82 of their Treatises. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock. 





ee 
pri: din Tap Ne b published by the 
Tuniou of Useful nowledge, 
HE ART of BREWING, price Is. 
don: Baldwin and Cradock: 
*,¢ — First Ny Namber of this Comprehensive Treatise com- 
prises a Description of the various Utensils, and of the Thermo- 


ineiee, ae meg hh Po and Assay Jars; of Materials, as Water, 
ee &c.; of Solutions and Misteee; and of 


pate Renae The Second Number contains the Process 
rew: Smal and Fermentation; also the Method of wad various 
1 Beer, P. ater, 6 &c.; ond Hales for Small Brewings. 


HE NOBLE GAME. of BILLIARDS, 
wherein are exhibited extraordinary and surprising Strokes, 
which have excited the admiration of most of the Sovereigns of 
Europe. Translated from the French of the celebrated 





_ Formerly — d’Infanterie in the Service of France. 
by to the Most Noble the Marquess of 
Cleveland. 

This work is elegantly got up, and 43 well d 
copper-plates, with directions or — with precision, the 
most masterly strokes of all the celebrated proficients of the pre- 
sent day. It is, in this respect, a great desideratum to all the 
admirers of this elegant diversion, no work having appeared in 
the English language which can be compared with it, for the 
beauty and precision veo rules and be Prrrres and none 

which the Pp made in 
the game within the feet twenty years. 

: Translated and published by John Thurston, Billiard 
TableM fi 14, Catharine Street, Strand; and to be had 

















8, New Burlington Street. 
Messrs. Colburn wi Bentley have gant published the following : 
RASCATIS; or, Scenes in Paris. 
3 vols. 274. 

2. Narrative of a Journe 4 over Land from 
England, by the Continent of Europe, Egypt, and the Red Sea, to 
India; including a Residence there, and Voyage Home, in the 
Years "1825, 1896, 1827, and 1828. By Mrs. Colonel Elwood. In 
2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. . 

3. The Separation; a Novel. By the Au- 
thoress of « Flirtation.” 3 vols. 

4. Travels in Greece and Albania. By the 
Rev. T. S. Hughes, B.D. 1 College, b 2a 
edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with | phon Additions aa oe 
and 33 Illustrations, 32s. 

5. Paul Clifford, Le dl the Author of “ Pel- 
ham,” “ Devereux,” and the “ Disowned.” 2d edition, with con- 
siderable Additions, in 3 vols. 

6. Retrospections of the By the 
jate Mr. John Bernard, Manager of the American Theatres, and 
formerly Secretary to the Beef-Steak Club. Edited by his Son, 
W. Baile Bernard. 2 oe aoe 8vo. 188. 

nd, in a few days, 

7. Heiress of ‘Bruges, a Tale. By Thomas 

Colley Nery ae E Author of “Highways a Byways,” 
“ Traits of Travel," &c. 

8. Otto Von Kotzebye’s Second Vi 
round the World, performed in the Years 1823, 1894, 1825, and 
1826. In | vol. smali 8vo. 

9. Basil Barrington and his Times, a Novel. 


8 vols. 








vo. 2s. sewed, 
OVERNMENT WITHOUT WHIGS; 
being an Answer to ‘‘ The Country without a Govern. 
ment,” and the “* Edinburgh Review.” 
Printed for J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 





DE 38 vols. Neon Pale 16s. 6d. 
N; 


‘ale of the South. 
Printed A, A. K. Newman, and Co. London. 
Where mi "Tale of had, published this Summer, 


AMD 


Clarence ; a of our own Times. 3 vols. 
16s. 


Jewish Maiden, by the Author of Ambition. 
4 vols, 11. 2e, 
‘ Perkin Warbeck, by Alexander Campbell. 
vols. 16s. 
Corsair’s Bride, by the Author of Bandit’s 
Bride. 3 vols. 18s. 
f Belmont’s Daughter, by Miss M‘Leod, in 


Youth of Edward Ellis; a Welsh Tale, in 


2 vols. 128. 


Mystic Events, by Francis Lathom, 4 vols. 


Al. 4a, 





Price 22. 6d. 
HE LAYMAN’S TEST of the TRUE 
MINISTER of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
By a CLERGYMAN. 

** Both laity and clergy will be interested and instructed by this 
admirable treatise.”—See im Remembrancer for Sept. 1830. 
Printed for T. Cadell, Strand. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Auth: 


«. Sermons on the Relative Duties of ‘the Poor, 


of all Booksellers. 





Works on Medicine, Phy ysiology» Chemistry, &e. 
Published by Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 


N ELEMENTARY SYSTEM of PHY- 
SIOLOGY. 
By JOHN BOSTOCK, M_D. F.R.S. 
Author of the History and Present State of Galvanism. 
The 24 edition, corrected and enlarged, in 3 vols. 8vo. 
with a General Index, price 46s. 
The volumes are sold separately. 

2. Popular Illustrations of Medicine. By 
Shirley Palmer, M.D. In 8vo. price 105. boards. 

. The Morbid Anatomy of the Stomach, 
Bowels, and Liver. By John Armstrong,M.D. Parts I. IT. IID. 
In royal 4to. illustrated by Plates from Drawings after Nature, 
with explanatory Letter-press, and a Summary of the Symptoms 
of the Acute and Chronic Affections of the above-named a 
Price 10s. 6d. each Part; or with Plates coloured in the st 
manner, 21s. 

Part IV. to complete the Work, is at press. 

4. Facts and Observations relative to the 
Fever called Puerperal. By the same Author. 2d edition, €n- 
larged, 8vo. price 8s. boards. 

5. An Outline of the Sciences of Heat and 
Electricity. By Thomas Thomson, M.D. F.R.S. ius Profes- 
sor of Chemistry, Glasgow, &c. In 1 large vol. 8vo. illustrated 
—_ Cuts, price 15s. boards. 

* This volume forms the first pottion of a New Edition 

of 1 4-4 Thomson’s System of Chemistry entirely new- 

modelled. The next portion, now in the press, will consist 

of the Elements of Chemistry, im 2 vols.; but every portion 

will be complete in itself, and altogether distinct from the 
others. 

6. An Attempt to establish the First Prin- 

ciples of Chemi y the same Author. In 
2 vols. 8vo. price 308. "Doards 

7. An Inquiry into the Nature and Treat- 
ment of Diabetes. Calculus, and other Affections of the Urinary 
Organs. With Remarks on the Importance of attending to the 
State of the Urine in Organic Disease of the Kidney and Bladder : 
with some Practical Rules for determining the Nature of the 
Disease from the Sensible and Chemical Properties of that Secre- 
tion. By William Prout, M.D. F.R.S. 2d edition, much en- 
larged, with coloured Representations of various Calculi, 12s. 

ards. 
8. A New Supplement to the Pharmacopeeias 
of London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and Paris: forming a complete 

and C ding the New French Medi- 
cines and Poisons, as well ‘as Herbs, Drugs, Compounds, Veteri- 
nary Drugs, Patent Medicives, Perfumery, Paints, Varnishes, 
and similar Articles kept in Shops, with their Composition, Imi- 
tation, Adulteration, and Medical Uses; being a GenerahReceipt 
Book, for Daily E in the Lab y and at the Gounter. 
By James Rennie, A.M. Lecturer on Chemistry, Natural History, 
= eae London. 2d edition, much improved, in 8vo. 

9. Elements of Experimental Chemistry. 

By William Hen: Seve ~~ _F.R. 8. &e. The 10th edition, com! ze 
hending all the and il! with 
Plates by Lowry, and 94 cyeatel Engra on Wood, in 2 pele, Bvo. 
price 1/. 14s. 

















John Varley’s Perspective.—Price 
PRACTICAL TREATISE. po the ART 
of DRAWING in PERSPECTIVE, adapted for the 
pecan, dpi who Draw from Nature, by which the usual Errors 
may be avoid 
Lendon: Printed for Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, 
Paternoster Row. 


The English Lakes.—Price 72. in io. , 

EIGH’S GUIDE to the LAKES and 
MOUNTAINS of CUMBERLAND, WESTMORE- 

LAND, and LANCASHIRE, illustrated with a large and accu- 
rate Map of the Country, and Maps of Windermere, Derwent 





School Books, 
Third edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
A N ABRIDGMENT of MATTHI®’S 
GREEK GRAMMAR, for the Use of Schools. 
Edited by the Rev. ~ = — DD. 


Kenrick’s Greek Exercises, adapted to Mat- 
thie s Greek Grammar. 8vo. 5. 6d. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Water, B , Ulls Water, Grassmere, Rydal Water, and 


Langdale. 
Printed for Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand. 
Of whom may be obtained, 
Leigh’s New Pocket Road-Book of England 
and Wales, 18mo. 8. bound, with 55 County yt 12. 
Scotland, with a Map and Plan, 8 
erway with Maps, &c. 9s. 
igh’s Rood -Map of England, Wales, and 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








= a 
Royal Denbigh Eisteddfod. 
In 8v0. price 5s. 6d. dedicated to Sir Edward Most 


A HISTORY of the ROYAL EISTEDD. 
FOD, held at Denbigh, in September 1828, together 
with the Essays and Poems on the Subjects proposed for Adjudi- 
cation at = Meeting; with a Preface. 
By the Rev. JOHN BLACKWELL, B.A. 
Chester: a for T. Griffith; sold by H. . Hughes, 
5, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London. 





‘ Price 7s. boards, 
N EXPLANATION of MORAL 
RIGHTS, in a Practical View of the Subject, and as 
opposed to the erroneous Idea of Natural Rights. 
By GEORGE GILES VINCENT. 
Printed for T. Cadell, Strand, London; and 
William Blackwood, Edinburgh. 
TH 


PENSEE; Poems. 
: By a YOUNG LADY. 
« Pensez & moi,” my —_ friends, 
Dear remnants of a broken chain ; 
To each this flower Fidelia oe 


O keep it till we meet again 
Published by J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 











BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


Libraries in course of Publication by Messrs. Colburn and Bentley, 
In small 8vo. by ee ety on Steel of — Byron and 
ntess Guiccioli, price 5s 


HE NATIONAL LIBRARY, No. I. 
‘onducted by the Rev. G. R. GLEIG. 
ame. the Life of Lord Byron, by JOHN GALT, Esq. 

N.B. The title of The National Library has been adopted 
instead of the Library of Genera! Knowlege, on account of the 
similarity of the latter title to those of other existing Works. 

No. II. containing the History of the Bible, 
by the Rev. G. R. Gleig, will be published on the Ist of October. 
Neatly bound, price only 4s. 6d. 
2. The Family Classical Library, No. IX. 
containing Dryden’s Translation of the neid of Virgil. 

Cicero remarks, that not to know what has been transacted - 
former times, is to continue always a child; and the learned 
Parr says, ‘if you desire your son, though no great anesthe 
read and reflect, it is your duty to place’ in his hands the 
translations of the best classical authors.” 

To those, therefore, who are desirous of obtaining a knowledge 
of the most esteemed authors of Greece and Rome, but possess 
not the means or leisure for pursuing a regular course of study, 
the eee undertaking must prove a valuable acquisition. 

he preceding Numbers comprise a Sallust, 
Xenophon, Herodotus, &c. & 
And on the Ist of October, neatly bound, with Four beautiful 
mbellishments, price 4s. 
3. The Juvenile Library, No. III. contain- 
ing Africa, its Geography and History, Ancient and Modern 

This work is pee | by William Jerdan, Esq. the Editor of 

Literary Gazette, with whom a number of authors of 

high character are associated, to illustrate the various branches 

polite literature and popular instruction in which their respec- 
tive talents have peaeeaay obtained public werent and celebrity. 


HILIP LOUIS, KING of the FRENCH. 

An extra Plate, engraved by Thomson, of Philip Louis, 

will be given in La Belle Assemblée for October, in addition to 

the Portrait of the Baroness Riblesdale, which will be the 70th 
of the Series of Female Nobility, now publishing in that Work. 

he Portraits of the following distinguished Personages are in 

mbers of La Belle Assemblée— 

the King and Queen ofEngland—the Empress of Russia—Duchess 

de Berri—Princess Esterhazy—Marchioness of Stafford—Countess 

Gower—Countess of Antrim—Dowager Countess of Erroll—Lady 

Durham—Lady Cumming Gordon—Lady Normanby—Lady Mary 

Leslie, &c. &c. &c. 
Whittaker and Co. tt Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh ; 
d J.M. Leckie, Dublin. 








Family Library, No XVI. 
New Work by the Author of Waverley. 
On Tuesday next will be published, with Frontispiece, 5s 
ETTERS on DEMONOLOGY and 
wine 
By SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 


Volumes published up to the present time, price 5s. each, 
und in canvass: 

1. and 2. < ree ay gue 8. Court and Camp of Buona- 
Alexander the Grea: parte 

4. me and 13. British “Artists 11. Irving’s Columbus 

wets 9. History of the Jews | 12. Southey’s Nelson 
a pa 14. British Physicians 
15. wr India, 


Family Dramatists, ‘No. I. Massinger. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Robert Cruikshank's New Work. 
On the 30th instant, ready for delivery with the Magazines, 
HE DEVIL’S VISIT, a Poem, with Eight 
Illustrations by Robert Cruikshank. 
* In the parliament house “se sa quite at home, 
As ifin hisown 
For they gull their victhns with words of ho) 
While they torture with fresh oppressions. 
London: William Kidd, 6, Old Bond Street, 





LONDON: Published Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wellington Street, 
Water Bridge, Strand, and 7, South Moulton a Oxford 

sold » 4 by J. or 98, aS inge ; 
Marlborough, Maria L A. Biack, 
pe rg Saaith and om D. - hog wand Atkinson 
Co. Glasgow; and J. Cumming, Dublin. — Agent jor 
yt O. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square, London. 
J, MOYES, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
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